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^ PITCHER 
ON THE SPOT 


DON DRYSbALE 



McGregor’s Smokey Tartan sport shirt.. .authentic as a kilt 


...in the deep, time-mellowed colorings of the ancient clans. With new, ta- 
pered V-V cut, longer shirt tails. Stalwart cotton fabric by Mooresville. $5.95. 



iriSESOR 


AnriMl P-*"'- 


Also boy-sized, boy-priced. Made in Canada, too, McGregor-Ooniger Inc., New York 19, N. Y. 


Every shirt has the authentic clan identificaUoii sewn into Uie collar. 
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August 20, 1962 

MEMO TO ADVERTISERS 

From L. L Callaway Jr. 


A couple of the sweetest things happened a few weekends ago in Hershey. 
Pennsylvania — and I make no reference to those chocolate bars the town is 
famous for (without advertising, yet). 

Indeed, they don't just make candy there — they make news, too. Includ- 
ing two items which were particularly toothsome to Sports Iliustratcd 
and to me. 

One was the report of an exceptionally incisive speech at the National 
Editorial Association's convention by my friend. Gait Smith, who is Director 
of Advertising and Marketing Research of General Motors Corporation. 


Gail Smith 



The other was the annual Governors' Conference in which Sports Illus- 
trated played a dramatic part (more of that in another Memo). 

Gail Smith's talk was sweet to me because it voiced a sentiment I've been 
trying for some time to get across to the advertising fraternity, to wit, that 
the setting in which advertising is placed — the atmosphere, the aura, the 
emotional context of the medium — can have a lot to do with the success 
of that advertising. 

Said Mr. Smith, as reported by the New York Times , “the 'emotional 
involvement' of the consumer in a medium is the key to an advertisement's 
success. 



“The most skillfully compounded sales message set down in an alien or 
antagonistic environment will be almost inevitably a casualty. 

“Advertising is at the mercy of the climate in which it is carried, and 
marketing specialists must find out how to measure the degree of emotional 
involvement of the audience with the medium which carries the advertise- 
ment. The moment of truth comes when the marketing executive must fore- 
cast the emotional climate in which the ad must stand or fall.*’ 

Mr. Smith said it is possible to break down the audience with reasonable 
exactitude by age. income groups, sex and financial ability, but when it 
comes to forecasting the emotional climate, the marketing executive must 
“abandon his beautiful machinery, bid farewell to his stable of Ph.D.'s and 
strike off alone into an almost statisticless jungle." 



Not quite a jungle, in Sports Illustrated's case. I think Sports Illustra- 
ted — as you see it every week — speaks for itself, its editorial climate is 
the climate in which our readers live — they have a definite "emotional 
involvement" with the active, suburb-centered, sports-oriented lives our 
pages deal with. They literally read about themselves, their families, and the 
part of their lives they love the most. They come to Sports Illustrated for 
pleasure, for color, for excitement, for entertainment, for edification and for 
personal instruction across the whole spectrum of participant sports. 

As we've been saying for years: "What a setting for selling!" 

(continued on back flap of this insert) 
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15 CURRENT BOOKS 



■WO(TI).FIKI.li 
aiiJ STREAM" 


Which 2 
would you like 


¥;H 


as a Charter Member of 

MAN'S Choice 

The new book club for Men 






By onri.lling as a Charlar Mamhar 
you may choose your first two books 


i often r 




By enrolling as a C’harter Member now, 
you may choose yo 
this page Free. On e 
will save at /rasl 20 % — and n 
off the price of the publisher's edition. Af- 
ter you have Ixtught your first four hooks, 
you may choose a Free bonus book for 
every two additional hooks vou buv. All 
told, this means you will save close to 50"^ 
on vour book purchases through the ('lub. 

You ilo not have to take a hook every month 
Your only ohligntion is to buv as few as four 
riuh selections within ii vear, 

not delightisl with vour Free hooks, return 
them and cancel your im-mliership. But we 

CUih for Men. t'.arden City. New York. 





BOXING 


ll»>% Mik h 

Is Hint ii 
Hollars;’ 
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MEN ARE READING 


for relaxation • for stimulation 
for keeping up with world affairs 
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Every man wants a touch of luxury in his life. And in suits it’s “Orion’'*. Take these suits, for instance. “Orion” 
acrylic fiber adds the luxury of softness and press retention. Long wear, too. And “Orion” helps to shed wrinkles. 
Styles?There are plenty in “Orion”. Next suit you buy, live a little. Choose a suit of wool blended with "Orion". At 
Hamburgers. Baltimore; Lytton’s, Chicago: L Strauss & Co., Indianapolis and Glendale; i iaNON'KH f IAIAj 
B oyd's, Philadelphia; The Nebraska. Omaha. Superbly styled and tailored by a Division of Phoenix Clothes 
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Next week 

SEVEN BEAUTIES of tennis 
— in color photographs — sa- 
lute (he Forest Hills tourna- 
ment. un<l Jonathan Rhoades 
recounts Father Rhoades' hi- 
larious adventures on the court. 


PATAOONtA. almost the bot- 
tom of the world, is a wild land 
of snow-ioppcd mouniains, 
hill bandits and so many salm- 
on and trout that fish under 
live pounds arc disregarded. 

BASEBALL S OLD HEROES 
were half as skilled and twice 
as interesting as today's dreary 
players. Stanley Frank takes a 
grumpy look at what has hap- 
pened to the national pastime. 


PBHMIBSION Id STRICTLY PROBiBITBD 
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"‘See. I told you Cucst-Diul Phone Sendee lets you keef) in the s-ieim" 


C-(iii\ rnifiitly loc'.itril p()rl.il)lf phones — 
jXHtlsjJ/' plHiiics. I(ir iiislatuT' — UR* one of tlie 
ie.ihircs of new >ial Phone 

Otlier featiir< > ineluile; <iin>l Dialing' to ui\e 
you tlie si)recl and pi'ivaey of <li.din^ loeal 
ealls direct, re.iehinn tin- l/onu l)^^tanee opiT- 
ator with one spin of the tlial . . . Me>!*a*:e 
Waitin'; Service with a special liglit on \'oiir 


room phone to annoniice tliat a nn-ssaue canie 
while \ on were out . . . (ine-l Kex'tw atioii 
>iTvi«*e to make and eonfinn resers'ations for 
\oiir next stop h_\ i.onU Distance or teli‘l\pe- 
wrilir. Th<' Hell S\steitis <hte.xt-l)ial Phone 
Setwii-e ad(K \alui* and eni<i\ment to yonr 
trips. meetiiiUs and cons entions, | ,ook lor it 
at tlie conntrj's li-atling hotels and inolils. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



START REBUILDING YOUR SLACK-TIME WARD- 
ROBE WITH FAMOUS OSHKOSH QUALITY CASUALS. 
EASY CARE WASH AND WEAR SLACKS - ALIVE 
WITH COLOR AND FABRIC CHARACTER. SMART. 
LEAN DESIGNS . . . FUN-FASHIONED FOR A 
COMFORTABLE FIT. OSHKOSH CASUAL SLACKS 
FROM $4.95; SHORTS FROM $3.95: JACKETS 
FROM $7.95. LOOK FOR OSHKOSH QUALITY 
CASUALS AT STORES WHERE VALUE IS STILL 
ADMIRED. ASK FOR OSHKOSH CASUALS. 

OSHKOSH B'GOSH, INC. • OSH KOS H. WISCON SI N 



QshK QSH 

CASUALS 
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,mt Aic. 

^HAMPION^ 


AIC. 


ji*«AlC, 

champions* 


1962 Regular ABC Team Champions 


Wilson bowling case 


Here’s the modern bowling case pre- 
ferred by great bowlers like the Strike 
’N’ Spare team of Northbrook, 111. 
(shown above), winners of the 1962 
Regular ABC Team Championship 
with a score of 3,128. 

The new, handsomely styled 
Wilson bowling case weighs only 50 i 
ounces and is made of virtually un- m 
breakable Cycolon material. Over- M 
lapping lid design helps keep contents fl 
free from dust and dirt. Spacious in- 
terior holds bowling ball, shoes and 
shirt with room to spare. Wide base 
prevents tipping over. Exclusive Grip- 
Tite ball holder hugs the ball in place, 
prevents rolling and bumping, main- 
tainsuniform balance foreasy carrying. 

Wilson offers this modern bowling 
case in twelve attractive color com- 
binations. Choose the one you want 
now at your sporting goods dealer or 
bowling lanes. 


choose new lightweight 


lUiCMm 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary ol Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


THE CASE FOR GREAT BOWLERS 
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>r »o: I 18 H. Wacktf Dr. 

SPORTLITE FILMS. INC I (hutgo «, ih. 


HEAVES DON’T 
BOTHER ME 

When I eat 

NEW 
HOPE 

Complete HORSE 

Thi* mnarLable fi*Pil ha» houv**-: 

uihI allrritic cimriilions in humlrriln of 
horses. Irt use for 5 years, it is now avail- 
able from all Wayne and Wirlhmore feeil 
Healer.*. W rile for folder. 



Allied Mills, Inc. 

110 N. Wacker Drive 
Chictie 6. Illinois 


Wirlhmore Feeds Inc. 
343 Winter SIreel 
Walthsm D4. Mass. 



POINT OF 
FACT 


A U.S. Singles Championships quiz to 
excite the memory and increase the 
knowledge of fans and armchair experts 


? Have the U.S. Singles Champiomhips «/• 
ways hfcii fie/if at the H'est SitU- Tennis 
Ciuh in Forest Hills. S.Y.? 

• No. The first men's championship was 
played in 1881 at The Casino in Newport, 
R I,, and il was held there for the next 33 
years. From 1915 lo 1920 the championship 
was played at Forest Hills and from 1921 to 
1923 at the Germantown Cricket Club in 
Philadelphia. In 1924 it was moved back to 
Forest Hills and has been played there ever 
since. The first women's championship was 
in 1887 at Philadelphia's Cricket Club. The 
lourramcni was held there until 1921 when 
it. UK), was moved to Forest Hills. 


? The U.S. Singles Championships [August 
29-Sepfemher 9) will have the largest inter- 
national fiehl ever to compete. Why? 

• Lddie [lagan’s Pcoplc-io-PcopIc Sports 
Committee, in cooperation w ith the USLTA 
and the West Side Tennis Club, has invited 
80 foreign players to the tournament and 
will transport them from Europe lo New 
York by chartered plane. Russia, for the 
first tiiTK, will be represented in the cham- 
pionships. 

? 77ie U.S. women s title has hecn won hy 
only three foreign players. Who were they? 

• The title left the U.S. for the first time in 
1930 when Betty Nuthall of England beat 
Mrs. L. A. Harper of California in a 36- 
minute final. Anita Lirana of Chile upset 
Jadwiga Jedr/.ejowska of Poland in 1937 to 
become the first South American to win the 
U.S. title, and in 1959 South American 
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IF YOU WANT TO BE A SPORT 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA... 


...go where you can rub elbows (and bend 
them) with professional golfers. . .major 
league ballplayers . . . even a matador or two. 
Be prepared. Somebody may even ask for 
your autograph. On the active side, you're 
just minutes away from go{f ...feet away 
from tennis courts and a huge swimming- 
pool. Go ahead. Enjoy a stay at the fabulous 
Sheraton-Wesi or the Huntington-Sheraton. 
sportsmen's paradise in Southern California. 
Edward J. Crowley, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager. The Sheraton-West (formerly 
the Sheraton Town-House). Stephen W. 
Royce, President and General Manager, The 
Huntington-Sheraton. 



6UIE COAST 

A wonderful world of fSUMi 


There's tiiti plenty of tun — ond fun— 
owoitlng you on the Missiiiippi Gulf Coast. 
Fishing it great throughout the fall ond 
golf it o year 'round sport. Come to the 
CoosI now! 




PASS CHRISTIAN • LONG BEACH • GULFPORT • BILOXI 





POINT OF FACT 




(£Jmw(s 

a car? 


Maybe longer than you think. Possibly you've been the victim of 
chrome plated gadgets for so long you’ve forgotten, Alfa Romeo 
drivers will tell you of the thrill of instant response: of the unques- 
tioning obedience to any driving command. An Alfa Romeo is a package 
of driver, accelerator, brake and engine: of down shifting, up-shifting, 
tight cornering and maneuvering; of pride, spirit and excitement. 
Ask your deafer for a trial spin and rediscover the fun of driving. 
ALFA ROMEO. INC.. 231 JOHNSON AVENUE, NEWARK. NEW JERSEY. 
Importer and Distributor in the U. S. for thirty-six states. 

Wfii» (or booklet "Alfa Romeo Hisiofv Hiphlij 
I I wl I I wv Going Abfood? Ajic oboul out overteoj delivery 




the uncommon motor 

These two people arc obviously different in many respects 
— but they (to have one thing in common . . . they tiire 
about the motor oil they use. That means they demand the 
liiifM — and get it — in Won's Hkad. The uncommon qual- 
ity of WoLt's HtAD results from the fact it is 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania. Tri-Ex refined three important cslra steps 
for maximum lubricating efficiency, and scientifically 
fortified to clean as it lubricates. Give your car the finest 
engine protection money can buy — insist on Wocr’s Hlad, 
“finest of the fine" premium quality motor oils. 





Maria Bueno of Braril. trounced England's 
Christine Truman in the finals. 

7 The L'.S. luen'.y ebamphttship hiis been 
won eigitr tinier hv Anxtraiian^. Who were 
the AustruUon chiiinpions iiiul when <litl 
they win? 

• Frank Sedgman was the first Australian 
to win the championship (1951), and he 
successfulK defended his title the following 
year. Since 1956 Australians have been the 
sole U.S. titicholdcrs— Ken Roscwall in 
1956. Malcolm Anderson in 1957. Ashley 
Coi'pcr in 195k. Neale Fraser in 1959 and 
I960, and Roy Fmerson in 1961. 

7 //av unv other fnreinn phi\er won the 
mens liilv? 

• Yes. Englishmen have taken four cham- 
pionships (Hugh Doherty. 1903 and Fred 
Perry 19.3.3. 19.34 and 19.36) and Frenchmen 
three titles iRcne 1 acosic 1926 and 1927 
and Henri Cwhct 1928). 

7 Hiio •!«> the liiM Amerieun to nin the 
men's sin/iies? 

• Tony Trabcrl of Cincinnati beat Ken 
Roscwall 9-7, 6-3, 6-3 to win the title in 
1955. Except for Peruvian Alex Olmedo in 
1959. Australians have faced each other in 
the final round every year since 1955. 

7 ti) H hut man hohh the reeonl for winning 
the most singles titles? h) H 7i«/ woman? 

• a) Richard I). Scars (1881-1887), Wil- 
liam A. Lamed (l‘)01.1W2. 1907-191 1 ) and 
hill Tilden (1920-1925. 1929) have alt won 
the men's championship seven limes, b) The 
women's record is also seven v ictorics— Mrs. 
Molla Bjiirstcdl Mallory (1915-1916. !9IK, 
1920-1922. 1926) and Mrs. Helen Wills 
Moody (192.3-1925, 1927-1929.1931). 

7 Hhut *i«v the longest set exer plaxetl in 
a U.S. singles /inul? 

• In 1949 fed Schroeder beal fellow Cali- 
fornian Pancho Cion/ale/ in (he lirst set, 
18-16, The previous record had been a Ib- 
id set won hv John l)(K‘g over Frank Shields 
in 1930. Cion/alc/. unlike Shields, was able 
to come back and take the match and the 
championship 16-18, 2-6, 6-1. f>-2, 6-4. 


7 H7w/ ploxer was naniei-ap the mo\l 
times in the ehumpmuships? 

• 1 iltle Bill Johnston, playing at the same 
lime as Big Bill Tilden. was runner-up six 
limes (1916. 1920. 1922-19251. Johnston, 
however. w«>n (he men's tillc in 1915 and 
1919. 

— Nancy PiF-Wt 
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There’s still nothing newer than wool .. . for rugged living! 



FALL KICK-OFF! Wool calls all the signals on good looks and wear— scores 
winning points in outerwear. Wool tackles winter by capturing still air in 
pockets formed by its natural crimp, blocking out cold with its unique anti- 
freeze. Since wool absorbs moisture, it guards against chills even during the 
heat of the game. Illustrated: loft, double-breasted car coat in diagonal twill 
pattern with alpaca pile collar, grey and heather, about 950. Right, car coat in 
brushed wool tweed, grey, heather and olive, about 9-15. Roth in sizes 36 to 46 
regular, 38 to 46 long. Fabrics by Dickey. Styled by ROBITSHEK- SCHNEIDER 


For add'lionitl informalion, write American Wool Council (a division of ASPC). Dept. WW-1463, 1370 Avenue of the Americas, New York 30, N. V. 




LIVES. PACKS, GOESrORLON" IN THE REVERSIBLE SKIRT 

CENTURY OF BOSTON plays the field. With the neatness. The pleatness. The wash-and-wear of "Orion" acrylic. 
Reverse play: You wear this skirt on either side, as shown above. Signal colors: green! red, brown/ /flTl 
camel, navy j grey. Sizes 6-16, 7-15 about $18\, For stores nearest you. see listing on facing page. v iU rUll V 

BeTTf8 THINGS fOK eeTTtK IIVING. . . THfOUGH CHfWISTir 




CENTURY OF BOSTON fashions 
available at the following stores: 

ALABAMA 

Birmingham Loveman. Joseph & Loeb 

Mobile Gnyler's 

Montgomery Montgomery Fair 

ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 

Los Angelas 

San Olego . 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta Oavison-Paion Co. 

IDAHO 

Boise Falk's Idaho Dept. Store 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis L. S. Ayros & Co. 

IOWA 

Cedar Rapids . Killian Cp. 

Sious City & Oes Moines Younker'S 


..Korrick'S 


..The Heehi Co. 


Grand Rapids 

MINNESOTA 
Minnaapolls. . .M. L. 

Rothschild-Young-Ouinlan Co. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph 

Kline's 

NEBRASKA 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW YORK 

New York City .... 

Filth Avo & brartches 

OHIO 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh 


TENNESSEE 




TEXAS 

El Paso 


UTAH 


WASHINGTON 


Spokene 
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Remington's sporting proposition: 



Other shells may claim superior performance, Guaranteed ag^ainst power loss for up to 
but only Remington-Peters guarantees it! Re- one year from date ofpurchase. Only plastic locks 
gardless of hunting and weather conditions, if in factory-fresh power, regardless of storage or 
even one Remington-Peters plastic shell fails to temperature conditions. Paper shells can lose 
meet any of the guarantees listed here, through power from day they're made, 
r/ie/au// 0 / r/ie .r/ie//, we'll send you 100 brand- Guaranteed perfect power sealing. No 
new shells absolutely free ! * paper wad in a paper shell can match the perfect. 


See why no 



The photographs above show two shot charges as they leave 
the barrel. The lop one is from our plastic shell; the other, 
from a paper shell. Notice how the powder gas in our plas- 
tic shell stays behimi the shot, pushing it with maximum 
power and velocity. The powder gas from the paper shell 
has leaked past the wad into the shot, weakening the shot 
charge — proof that only our plastic wad in a plastic body 
gives you all the power you paid for. 


paper shell can guarantee 



Laboratory tests under varied conditions show that ordi- 
nary paper shells can lose power and velocity from the day 
they’re made. On the other hand, Remington-Peters plastic 
shells lose nothing. ..keep 100' < of their power and velocity 
after a year or more. Unless you’re extremely careful in 
storing your paper shells from one season to the next, you 
need the full-power protection you are guaranteed with 
Remington-Peters plastic shells. 


You can get powerful plastic shells in all 12, 16 and 20 
j’auKC Remington “Express” and Peters "High Velocity” 
high-base loads, including buckshot and rifled slugs. .And 
they 're priced t he sam e as any high-base pap er shells. 

If you ever find that your Remington or Peters plastic 


shells fail to measure up to any of the guarantees stated 
above, save the box and any unfired shells, send fired 
shell to E^rl Larson for ballistic analysis. He'll be in 
touch with you immediately. Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 



Peters ,f plastic shell £iils 

100 SHELLS FREE! 


gas-tight seal of plastic against plastic. 
Guaranteed to fit your chamber. Only 
plastic shells are waterproof, can't swell or get 
soggy like paper shells. 

Guaranteed against scuffing or splitting: 

Only tough, self-lubricating plastic shells can't 
sculT, scrape or drag. ..won't split even in sub- 


zero cold or extreme heat. 

Guaranteed perfect ignition. Waterproof 
plastic keeps moisture from seeping in to ruin 
powder. And exclusive “ICleanbore” priming as- 
sures perfect ignition. 

*Cuaranfee offer valid only in U.S.A..for one year, 
on shells purchased before Dec. 31, 1962. 


such power and performance 



The high-speed photograph above shows the shot charge Remington-Peters plastic shells and ordinary paper shells 
from our plastic shell when it's three feet from the mu77le. were tumbled in an automatic washer for one full cycle. 
Note the short, uniform stringing and good distribution. Our plastic shells were unaffected by the ordeal . . . and sub- 
You get this because our friction-free, plastic-againsl-plas- sequently fed, chambered and fired perfectly. The paper 
tic design seals powder gas perfectly. There's no escaping shells were completely destroyed. One Louisiana hunter 
gas to scatter or disrupt the charge. Result: better patterns, confirmed this amazing plastic-shell endurance by firing 
longer range . . . thanks to all-plastic construction. plastic shells that had been under water in a duck blind for 

12 months. They performed perfectly! 


J^jningtoil 

“High Velocily''i«atrBdemarkorPeter« Cartridge Divition.and "Express'' and '‘Kleant>ore''are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 3. Conn. 


SCORECARD 


SIMON-PURE 

Last week we worried about track and 
tield, a sport that is slightly schi/uphren- 
ic because it has too much money to be 
amateur and not enough to be profes- 
sional. This week we turn to college 
football, which has no such worries 
since it has plenty of money and is un- 
questionably amateur. 

Two young Texas high school boys, 
Johnny Agan and Edwin Hall, showed 
up in Lubbock. Texas last week for a 
high school all-star football game. They 
were not well received because, after 
having signed letters of intent to go to 
Texas Tech in Lubbock, they reversed 
their fields and decided instead to go to 
the University of Oklahoma. Nor were 
Lubbock and Tech overly delighted to 
see the lads arrive in Agan's new Buick 
convertible, direct from Lake Tahix:, 
where they had spent the summer mak- 
ing as much as SI 88 a week as jackham- 
mer operators. Both said that accepting 
Oklahoma football scholarships might 
possibly have had something to do with 
their getting the jobs. Their boss, they 
said, was Art Wood, a former Oklahoma 
City accountant who once refused for a 
lime to let the NCAA see his books on 
an Oklahoma booster fund. 

The boys were asked why they had 
changed their minds about going to Tex- 
as Tech. 

**I didn't want to come to Tech in the 
first place,” said Hall. "They talked me 
into it and I just changed my mind.” 

"I just decided I liked Oklahoma bet- 
ter.” Siiid Agan. 

"! can't understand what all the fuss 
is about.” Hall said. "All we did was 
change. Is there something wrong with 
that? We took some jobs at hard labor. 
Doesn't almost every school help its 
prospects get summer jobs? If you ask 
me. I'd say it's been blown up all out 
of proportion.” 

THE FUTURE AT 88 

About the time he celebrated his 88th 
birthday recently. Sunny Jim Eitzsim- 
mons walked down his shed row at New 
York's Belmont Park examining his stock 


the way a dedicated florist examines his 
orchids. 

"Most of these horses," he said, "are 
good horses. That one there is Royal Rec- 
ord. Normally 1 don't run my horses on 
grass, but lately I've noticed that a good 
grass horse can pick up quite a bit of 
money. Royal Record has won three 
races for me on the gra.ss this year. 

“That horse there is Hitting Away, and 
he don't know it yet but he's going to 
run on grass, too. I've had a big fight with 
him over who was going to be the boss, 
him or me. I'm going to be the boss. 

"Another thing I have is 2-year-olds. 
One of 'em is Henry The Eighth. He's by 
Bold Ruler out of Flirtatious, and 1 like 
him. But most of all I got 2-ycar-old 
fillies. Sometimes 1 don't even know how 
many I got. Every platx* I lotik there's a 
filly. I got one called No Resisting, one 
called Medici, one called Fashion Verdict 
and one called Bold Princess. I guess it's 
just a mutter of throwing a saddle on 
them and letting them run.” 

At Saratoga this month Sunny Jim 
threw a saddle on Bold Princess and she 
easily won the $29,250 Schuylervillc 
Stakes. He also pul Hitting Away on the 
grass twice at Saratoga and he has won 
both times. S<.> remember the names of 
those other orchids: No Resisting, Me- 
dici and Fashion Verdict. 

ARRIBA MEXICOI 

American amateur tennis has sunk to 
such a low that when the U.S. Davis Cup 
team lost to Mexico in the American 
Zone semifinal — the earliest wc have 
ever been eliminated from Davis Cup 
play— there was no talk of its being an 
upset. The superior Mexican team won at 
half speed, so to speak, and it was the 
U.S. that was fired up and almost pulled 
olT a surprise victory. Mexico's star. 23- 
ycar-old Rafael Osuna. lost one of his 
singles matches, almost lost the other 
and won the doubles with his partner. 
Antonio Palafox, mostly because of the 
inept play of the American. Dennis Ral- 
ston. America's Chuck McKinley 
stunned Osuna in straight sets in the 
opening singles match, and then Jack 


Douglas played him into exhaustion and 
almost beat him in a five-set match. Osu- 
na. one of the top amateur players in 
the world, must regain the touch that 
was missing in the matches with the U.S. 
if Mexico is to beat Yugoslavia. Sweden 
and India and gain the Challenge Round 
against Australia in December. 

If they do gel to Australia, the Mexi- 
cans could be lough. Osuna plays best 
on grass, and that's the surface he'll have 
in Australia. And Palafox has played 
brilliantly enough on occasion to beat 
players like Australia's Rod Laver, prob- 
ably the No. I amateur in the world to- 
day. "When Palafox is on his game and 
playing with courage, no one can beat 
him.” says Mexico’s captain. Ponch 
Contreras. "Unfortunately, this does not 
occur often.” 


INEXORABLE 

The old adage holds that pitching is 
75% of baseball. Don't sneer at old 
adages. The Kansas City Athletics arc 
first in the league in hilling, lOth in 
pitching — and stand where? Ninth. 


THE WISE GUISE 

It seemed like such a kindly project 
when Chicago FM station WCLM got a 
license from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to operate on two 



bands. One band offered typical FM fare 
— all music, little news. The other, broad- 
casting on a special frequency that could 
be picked up only by special equipment, 
was to be a continual report of sports 
news, with a little general news and very 
little music. The idea, someone said, was 
to provide sports news "for old folks 
and .shut-ins." And it was arranged for 
one of the special receivers to be placed 
in an old folks' home. 
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THE CLEAN WHITE SOCK 

It’s time you beat her at her own game. You were "clean white sock" before she ever thought of 
it. Absolutely correct while doing exactly as you please. It’s a way of living that Adler enjoys, too. 
The love game above is being played in the Adler SC shrink controlled wool sock. $1.00. 

ADLER 



headache? 
upset STOMACH? 


keep your 
comfort handy 
with new 
foil-wrapped 

Alka-Seltzer. 

BRAND 

Each tablet is individually 
wrapped to stay fresh and 
convenient — ready to relieve 
headache or upset stomach 
with speed and dispatch wher- 
ever you may be. Get some 
today — new foil-wrapped 
Alka-Seltzer. 


New! Foil-wrapped! 



SCORECARD continiKd 

Recently, after sporadic raiding of 
bookie joints, the Chicago police no- 
ticed that they had confiscated nine of 
the special receivers out of a total of only 
27 that arc known to exist. Moreover, 
the receivers were getting race results 
from such distant tracks as Hialeah di- 
rectly after each race, a convenience that 
could serve as prophylaxis against the 
bookie's dread disease- -past-posting, 

Now the FCC has orvicred WCLM 
to show cause why its license should not 
be revoked. And if it is revoked, what 
will become of those poor old shut-in 
bookies? 

Oh, they'll think of something. 

THE INDEFINITE HAND 

When Stirling Moss crashed last spring 
it was feared that the British race driv- 
er might be permanently paralyzed. He 
has since made an amazing recovery and 
looked gralifvingly bronzed and fit re- 
cently as he talked to reporters in Nas- 
sau in the Bahamas. But the fact that he 
was not >et driving any car. much less a 
racing car. and spent the interview Indi- 
an hand wrestling with a friend to exer- 
cise his left arm. indicated that Moss 
still had a way to go. 

"1 banged my head in the crash.” he 
said, “'and that's a slow Job. I can sec 
my muscles improve but 1 can't sec my 
head, if you know what I mean. I can 
see shortcomings. The other day i went 
water skiing, and though I was able to 
ski on one leg I only lasted about 60 
yards. 1 used to teach water skiing and 
do turnarounds. When 1 lift a cup of 
coffee with my left hand it's somehow' 
less definite than when I lift it with my 
right. 1 still have an island of amnesia 
lasting from the night before the crash 
to seven weeks and four days after it. 

"'When I gel back home I'll have my 
neurologist check me over. If he passes 
me. I want to go off quietly to test my- 
self in a car. If I can prove to myself 
that I'm still as good as I was. then 1 will 
go on.” 

FISHING WITH AN ANGLE 

Ron Bodey is a cheerful, lanky 22-ycar- 
old Coast Guardsman from Everett, 
Wash., where the king salmon fishing is 
wonderful. Bodey has been fishing for 
the big king since he was 5. During a 
two-month span this summer the size 
and frequency of his catches made him 
a celebrated, even nationally known, fig- 
ure. Since June 3, when he boated a 22- 


pound king, Bodey has been bringing in 
phenomenal fish, many weighing more 
than 30 pounds, seven of more than 40 
pounds and one 53Vi-pound monster. 

The Hverett HvraUi ran an almost 
daily “box score" on his catches. He 
won the Seattle World's l air salmon 
derby prize of SlOO two weeks in a row. 
His telephone rang constantly as fisher- 
men begged his secret. 

“The secret." Bodey confided to a 
newspaperman, hut off the record, “is 
in balancing the plug. Most plugs lip to 
one side when you put them in water. I 
weight the light side with plastic glue, 
sand it down and balance it just right. 
But please don't print that.” He said he 
used a monel line, 25 feet of cutlvhunk. 
six feet of 5k-pound test steel leader and 
a 16-oiincc sinker. But he kept one thing 
secret: how far from the plug he hung 
the sinker. 

Ron Bodey's secret may never be 
known now. The other night he was ar- 
rested for stealing fish from a packing 
plant. A company spokesman .said fish 
have been disappearing from the plant 
for (he past month and a half the peri- 
od of Bodey's greatest successes. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Orlando l‘cna. Athletics' pitcher, aft- 
er heating Cleveland 5 to 2 in his first 
American League start; “I don't use a 
spiltcr. 1 just throw a sinking fast ball 
like Lou Burdette.'’ 

• Kansas State Basketball Coach Tex 
Winter, decrying college recruiting tac- 
tics as encouraging game fixes: “If you 
could check on the boys involved in the 
basketball scandals you would proba- 
bly find that they were highly recruited. 
Once a person is told to cheat, it will be 
that much easier to cheat the next time." 

• End Gordie Smith, just out of the 
Army, on the rigors of the Minnesota 
Viking training camp; "The pay is bet- 
ter here but the working conditions are 
not us good as in the Army.” 

• Labron Harris. Oklahoma Stale golf 
coach; “The best amateur golf in the 
world is played in the colleges. You let 
me pick a team of college players and 
I'll beat the tail off the Walker Cup 
team." 

QUIZ TIME 

The New ^'ork Stale Joint Legislative 
Committee that is investigating boxing 
because of the death of Benny I’arct has 
come up with an extraordinary question- 
naire it wants boxing managers to an- 
swer. There arc such queries as: 


MILES PRODUCTS 
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Moss many fur coals has ihc manager 
bought since 1957? 

Ilou imich silver does he have al 
home? 

l>oes he have a safe deposit box? 

Does his wife have a bank account? 

How much money is in his children's 
bank accounls? 

If the managers answer truthfully — 
and some arc muttering about invasion 
of privacy — the results should make pret- 
ty stimulating reading. The legislators 
heller watch out. though. Somebody 
might suggest the qui/ be given to other 
groups— legislators, for example. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• C'lemson Basketball Coach Press Ma- 
ravich will give up the tine sophomore- 
junior squad that went to the Atlantic 
Coast Conference linals last March to 
lake an assistant's joh at Nt'rth Carolina 
Slate. Reason: a clause which says that 
Maravich will be head cintch when liver- 
cil Case retires after the lyW 65 season. 

• ( arry Back, scheduled to run in the 
Prix de I'Arc de Tnomphe in I ranee in 
October, may not be the only American 
horse in the race. Art Market, trained 
by Mirsch Jactibs. has been made eli- 
gible. and if he shows good form m 
the L'nited Nations Handicap al At- 
lantic City next month — in which he 
is expected to run— he'll be shipped to 
Pans. 

• Hmi't expect .Stan Musial. currently 
al the lop of the daily listing of the lead- 
ing hitlers in the National League, to 
win the hatting title again this year. The 
rules say he must have at least 502 ap- 
[vearances at the plate to he eligible for 
the championship, and to re.ich that 
ligure Stan would have to abandon his 
pait-time schedule and play every inning 
of every game from now to the end of 
the season. 

REAL ESTATE NOTE 

Most homes near golf ctuiiscs sell at a 
premium these days, hut Mr. and Mrs. 
Lari Rullcilge. who live in a house righi 
across the street from the Albuquerque 
Country Club, consider the honor dubi- 
ous. to say the least. They claim that 
their house, which they rent, is subject to 
■‘eoiisianl bombardment" and have tiled 
suit toenjoin club members from knock- 
ing golf balls onto their property. I heir 
landlord is suing the club. loo. He 
wants SIS.tKR) for damages to the 
luHise and the yard and — oh. the irony 
of it — for the general devaluation of 
the property. end 


THE NATURAL GENTLEMAN 



DF. PLAIN IN DRESS AND SOBER IN YOUR DIET". . . an admirable 
bit of ISth ccnlurv advice, from Lord Lvtticton. Look to vour own 
diet, and trust to tbc Daroffs, creators of 'Botany’ .5IK) clothing, for vour 
unpretentious manner of dress. * Botanv 500 Natural Shoulder clothing 
is unaffected, unobtrusive ... designed with an absolute absence of pad- 
ding or anv form of tnekerv. The clean candid lines of Natural Shoulder 
suits, the integrity and character of the fabrics, arc undeniable evidence of 
the fabled "Personal Touch" of the D.iroffs. Suits, $b0.95* [vest included]. 


‘BOTANY’ 500 



tailored by DAROFF 
of Philadelphia 


( The Cradle of Freedom in Mensuicar ) 
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For th< name of your neartsi ‘BOT ASY' 500 dealer write; H. Daroff Cr Sons, Inc., 
2300 H'a/nut St.. Phila. 3, Va.(a dicision of Botany I ndj* Slightly higher in the West. 


Sports 

Illustrated 
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THE TROUBLED HUNTER 

He wants to shoot ducks, but the U.S. Government doesn't give him much of a chance; and 
friends are telling him— violently— that the Government Is wrong by DUNCAN BARNES 


T here are fewer ducks this year than last, says the 
U.S. Governnvtnt. 

There arc more ducks this year than last, says Ducks 
Unlimited. 

It is amid a difference of opinion just that blunt that 
Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall this week will an- 
nounce the federal regulations for the coming duck- 
hunting season— regulations certain to provoke cries 
of protest from hunters everywhere who fear that 
scenes like the one at right are disappearing forever. 

One of the disputants in this shooting w ar is the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Scr\'ice. Its surveys show that the 
duck population is down substantially from last year 
—and it was pathetic then. (It is on the basis of infor- 
mation gathered by this Government agency that hunt- 
ing seasons and bag limits arc set. ) 

This isn't so. protests Ducks Unlimited, a civilian, 
nonprofit organization which has spent S8 million in 
24 years to improve— and help save — duck hunting in 
America. DU conducted its own surveys and found 
(his breeding season to be the best in the past three 
years. The hunter is afraid the Government is right, 
hopes DU is right, and above all wishes that the two 
agencies could agree so that the future of the sport 
would be clearer. But the agencies don't agree. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service conducts waterfowl 
counts each spring and summer in the pothoic.s and 
sloughs of the northern U.S. and in the Canadian 
provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba, 
where up to SCK'c of the continent's waterfowl popu- 
lation breeds. In 1961 it found that breeding condi- 
tions were the worst since the dust storm era of the 
"dirty '30s.'' and seasons and bag limits across the 
country were slashed drastically. As a result, nearly 
one fourth of the country's duck hunters abandoned 
the sport, w ith a consequent loss of S 1 .300.(X)0 in fed- 
eral duck stamp sales — money that would have been 
used for wildfowl conservation. 

By the end of this July the Fish and Wildlife Service 
had completed its 1962 surveys, and was back with 
still worse news. It told the Interior Department that 
even in areas where water conditions were good — and 
indeed the harsh five-year drought seemed to be break- 
ing at last— the number of ducks was the lowest in 1 1 
years, was down an average of 17' i from a year ago. 


and the brood count showed “decreased production.” 
MaWards and pmvads. the most heavily hunted species 
across the country, were off. Redheads and canvas- 
backs were far below par and would need the protec- 
tion of a closed season again. Only geese seemed to 
have held their own on all four of the huge flyways 
which wildfowl follow on their way south. Thus, hunt- 
ing seasons might well be sharply reduced again. 

Ducks Unlimited docs not dispute all the Govern- 
ment’s data, but disagrees strongly w ith the Govern- 
ment’s conclusions. Last week in New York City, Ex- 
ecutive Consultant Arthur M. Bartley’ explained that 
DU's early surveys, like those of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, showed fewer breeding pairs on the prai- 
ries than last year. "However,” said Bartley, "during 
our July brood count, we found that potholes and 
sloughs in most of the prairie breeding areas were filled 
with water. Wc also found that a phenomenal number 
of young ducks had been successfully hatched.” Bart- 
ley added that "the success of this year’s first nesting, 
though unusually late in the breeding season, has been 
the greatest for all species since 1959.” 

More specifically. DU found mallard and pintail 
populations up from last year. In fact, it even found 
the breeding success of the long-suffering canvasbacks 
and redheads to be "most encouraging." 

The inconsistency between Fish and Wildlife Service 
surveys and those made by DU is puz/ling to the duck 
hunter, whose only real knowledge about waterfowl 
populations comes from scattered observations made 
during the gunning season. A Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice representative in Canada, who understandably 
wishes to remain anonymous, interprets the discrep- 
ancy between the two surveys as follows: “The Gov- 
cTTiTOcm finishes Its 3n\y hrood count befoTt DU. too 
soon to get accurate figures on ducklings hatched late. 
As a result, federal regulations arc based primarily on 
winter and spring duck counts." Thus the Govern- 
ment’s count is conservative — perhaps intentionally so. 

A wildlife expert in Washington theorized recently 
that hunting pressure grew too fast after World War II, 
and that making things tough for duck hunters is one 
sure way to prevent future growth. Some sportsmen 
feel the strict federal regulations reflect pressure by 
antihunting factions such as the National Audubon 
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Soeicly, whose president, Carl W. Buchheisier, last 
week urged that all duck hunting be banned this year. 

Some rish and WildUre people privately suggest DU 
deliberately inflates the status of the duck population 
in the hope that bag limits and seasons will be in- 
creased and the group's backers will be able to kill 
more ducks. DU's brood count prognostication is at- 
tacked as "too hasty." and the point is made that 
many immature ducks may not survive predatory ani- 
mals and other natural hazards. 

This year most stale game department oflicials seem 
to be siding strongly with DL. Some have bluntly con- 
demned the Government's method of establishing sea- 
sons and bag limits. They contend that regulations 
should be more sensitively tailored to each flyway. Last 
week the stales, through their fly way council delegates, 
presented their recommendations to the Ciovernment. 

The Atlantic and Pacific flywuy councils were par- 
ticularly unhappy at the possibility of further shooting 
restrictions. The Atlantic Waterfowl Council claims 
that in states north of Delaware Bay many migratory 
birds, including black ducks, scaup and goldeneyes, 
arc drawn from breeding grounds not affected by 
drought and not carefully surveyed by federal crews. 
The Pacific f-lyway Council offers the same argument, 
claiming that most ducks using the West Coast migra- 
tion route breed in Alaska, western Alberta and other 
areas not generally affected by drought. Consequently 
John Biggs, director of the Washington Department 
of Game and chairman of the Pacific Flyway Council, 
has asked the Government for a 90-day season, 15 
days more than last year. 

"More ducks have wintered in this flyway in the last 
five years thait at any lime in the past," he says. "The 
Fish and Wildlife Service knows this; they conduct 
the winter waterfowl inventories here every year." 
Biggs added that hunters on the West Coast are losing 
interest in ducks. "You can hardly blame them when 
the federal regulations are biologically unsound." 

The fiyway councils concur on another point: that 
the Government is too concerned with mallards, pin- 
tails and teal. They want the Government to try to 
divert at least some of the hunting pressure to less pop- 
ular species by easing bag limits on them. 

Thus, in a shot-and-shell atmosphere of conflicting 
claims and shortening tempers, the hunter's future for 
at least one more season is being settled. Those who 
can still smile about the cver-slricicr regulations may 
enjoy the suggestion of Thco Cromer, a Fort Worth 
sporting goods dealer who is considering marketing 
a black-and-whitc-stripcd suit for hunters. "If a man 
is going to prison for shooting the wrong duck," says 
harassed hunter Cromer, "he may as well be dressed 
for the occasion." end 
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HITTING THE KILL BUTTON 


L usi N^cokcnd the i^uiei town of Wui- 
■ kins Cilen, located at the southern 
lip of Seneca Lake, largest of Ne\s York's 
\ inger Lakes, was invaded by a band of 
leather-jacketed nioiorcycic riders and 
their incredible and also leather-jacket- 
ed— dolls. On Saturday night, the night 
before the 150-mile road race, many of 
the riders in a holiday mood, their girls 
perched astraddle behind them, rode 
restlessly up and down the street past 
the dining room w here 28-ycar-old Rich- 
ard Scott Mann, leader in the scramble 
toward the national motorcycle cham- 


pionship. sal gloomily wailing for his 
dinner. 

Mann was sipping a predinner VO and 
ginger. His ear was cocked to the noises 
that sputtered into the room from out- 
side. "Street riders." he said with a gri- 
mace, his strong, freckled hand closing a 
little tighter on his glass. 

Mann, who is whippet-thin, red-haired 
and known, for no special reason, as 
Little Bugs, was absorbed in the thought 
of Sunday's challenge and Saturday's 
ignominy. Those street riders had come 
rambling to town to sec a performance 


by him and his peers in the seventh of 13 
races from which comes the national 
champion. They knew that he was one 
of the half-do7en best of the country's 
.^OO.tXM) or so motorcycle riders (includ- 
ing the l.5tX) who engage in some kind 
of competition); that Pick .Mann's spe- 
cial art is something like playing concert 
piano in a wind tunnel: that he was the 
not-so-Young Turk who might strip from 
Wisconsin's Carroll Resweber. two years 
his junior, the national crown Resweber 
had worn for four consecutive years. 
Mann was ahead on pivints. Resweber, 
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RACER RICHARD MANN. tti(h boih Iwnds and both Tcci doing diflcrcnl chores s!mul(ancousl>. leans his motorcscic inlo a sharp 
liirn. Mclmcled, bespectacled girl {lefi), holding racing program, was one of the more aiiraclivc spectators at Watkins Glen. 


Motorcycle road racing is not just riding around. It unites man and machine in a wonderfully 
complex sequence of conditioned reflexes, involving front and rear wheel brakes, a whole 
series of shifts and, on occasion, killing the engine at high speed by KENNETH RUDEEN 


who is even slimmer tliaii Mann bul 
laced w ith piano-w ire muscle, had missed 
two events due to a broken hand. He 
stood third but had a determined man’s 
chance to retain his title b> the season's 
end. 

The raucous street riders knew some- 
thing more: like themselves, Little Bugs 
became a second-class citi/en the mo- 
ment he put on his leathers. Mann stared 
into his glass. "People look at us and 
think we're trash — maybe thev don’t even 
know why they think so. maybe they’ve 
seen street riders raising hell somewhere. 


They don’t know that 95' of the people 
who ride cycles arc decent people. The 
trouble is that the few bad ones are even 
worse than people think. I personally 
never ride on the streets anymore. You 
might be going along at 20 looking 
straight ahead and the law slops you. 
No reason except you're on a bike. Once 
in f'lorida, away back in the boondocks 
where I couldn't have bothered anybody, 
a cop stopped me with his gun drawn, 
because he thought I was going to race 
another rider. 1 sjvcnt aday in jail for that 
— for nothing." 


Mann cut into the steak that was 
placed before him. 

"When 1 ride just for pleasure." he 
went on. "I go up in the hills near where 
I live, across the Bay from San Francis- 
co. and just fool around up there where 
there aren’t any streets or people or po- 
lice. Why. I can take a bike up some old 
bald hills that look so steep you wouldn’t 
believe a horse could get up them. In a 
way. it's like having a neat horse, fun 
like that. I think almost anybody would 
like it." 

Mann was born in Salt Lake City, the 

...n/niMc/.in page6S 
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THE 
RUSSIANS 
HAVE FIXED 
WORLD 
CHESS 


by BOBBY FISCHER 



Soviet athletes are being good sports on a number of fronts lately, 
as shown by Igor Ter-Ovanesyan's story In this magazine two weeks 
ago. The same admirable attitude does not apply, however, to one 
treasured game. Here our national champion tells how the Soviets 
have arranged title competition so that they can't lose in chess 


T Iu- international Candidates* Chess 
Tournament that ended June 2S in 
( uraeao left mo with one conviction: 
Russian control of chess has reached a 
point where there can be no honest com- 
petition for the world championship. 
The system set up bv the Federation In- 
ternational dcs lichees, the governing 
body of world chess, insures that there 
w ill always be a Russian world champion 
because only a Russian can win the pre- 
liminary tournament that determines 
his challenger. The Russians arranged 
it that way. As far as I am concerned, 
they can keep it that way. I will never 


again play in one of these tournaments. 

I've been told that is a hard decision 
to make, because it means giving up any 
hope of ever winning the title. The truth 
is that as long as the present svstem ex- 
ists neither I nor anyone else from any 
Western country can win the title. So the 
decision i.\n'l a hard one to make, but it 
is hard to explain. The reason why it is 
hard is that anything I say about Rus- 
sian dominance of this part of chess or 
anything that any Western player says 
is bound to look like an alibi for not hav- 
ing beaten the Russians in the Cura«;ao 
tournament, Any loser explaining why 


we can't win the world championship, or 
arguing that the setup makes it impos- 
sible for us to compete with the Russians 
on equal terms, seems to be sulfering 
from sour grapes; it's said there is noth- 
ing in the Russian control of internation- 
al che.ss that a few victories by others 
wouldn't tix. 

Well. I now know better. And if these 
reasons sound like sour grapes. I hope a 
statement of the facts will change that 
impression. I began playing chess 1 1 
years ago. when 1 was S years old. In iy59 
I qualified for the Candidates' Tourna- 
ment. held that year in Yugoslavia. The 
winner would meet Rotvinnik for the 
world championship. There were eight 
players in the tournament, four of whom 
were Russians. I finished in a tic for fifth 
place, right behind ihe four Russians. In 
the three years before the next Candi- 
dates' Tournament rolled around. I 
played against the Russians at every op- 
portunity I was olTcred. In these interim 
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tournamenis I dctcalcd all the Russians 
I had faced in 't'ugoslasia (and would 
face again at Curacao) or I came out 
ahead of them in tournaments in which 
we were entered —In StiKkholm. for q\- 
ample, where I won the tournament b> 
V/i points, or in Bled, Yugoslavia, where 
I beat the four Russian entries. 3>/i to ‘/i. 
That is. I won three and drew one of my 
four games with the Russians in that 
tournament. 

But between 1959 and 1962 the Rus- 
sian dominance of the Candidates' Tour- 
nament became much more open than it 
had been before. At Curasao it was Ha- 
grant. There was open collusion between 
the Russian players. They agreed ahead 
of time to draw the games they played 
against each other. Each lime they drew 
they gave each other half a point. The 
tournament winner. Petrosian, got iVi 
points of his l7>/2 total this way. They 
consulted during the games. If I was 
playing a Russian opponent, the other 
Russians watched my games, and com- 
mented on my moves in my hearing. 
Then they ridiculed my protests to oHi- 
cials.They worked as a team. 

The present trouble in in- 
ternational chess goes back 
to the end of the war. In 
March 1946 Alexander .Ale- 
khine. who had been the 
world champion, was found 
dead in Lisbon, and there 
was no clear-cut priKedure 
for choosing his successor. 

In the old days, champions 
themselves decided whom 
they would play for the title 
and there was some unfair- 
ness about it. because a 
champion could refuse for 
years to play a strong chal- 
lenger. Cicncrally the trou- 
ble had something to do 
w ith money : if you couldn't 
pul up enough money, you 
couldn't get a match. It may 
have been unjust at times, 
but at least it was logical. 

Now you can't gel a match 
if you pul up money or any- 
thing else. 

The Russians have substi- 
tuted propagtinda for mon- 


ey as the incentive for holding on to the 
title, and the system they have worked 
out makes no sense whatever, I person- 
ally would be willing to play a match 
with Botviimik at any time, letting him 
decide the minimum and maximum 
slakes we would play for, and the time 
and place. 1 would go so far as tv) spot 
him the advantage of two points in a 
match of 24 points. It isn't conceit that 
leads me to say I could come out the 
victor with ease in such a competition; 
it is simply that Botvinnik has been world 
champion too long, his reign perpetuated 
by the system that selects his opponents, 
and he is no longer a chess master of 
championship caliber. 

The tournament to pick Alekhine's 
successor was held in Moscow in 1948. 
There were five players, three of them 
Russian, Botvinnik won the tournament 
and became the new champion, but he 
did not win by a very big margin — cer- 
tainly not enough to suggest that he and 
the other Russians outstripped ail other 
competition thereafter, for all time. Boi- 
vinnik's margin would have been even 


less (possibly even nonexistent), except 
that another Russian, Paul Kercs. lost 
all his games to him. So right at the 
start there was a iiuestion of whether 
the Russian numerical superiority in 
these Candidates' tournaments might 
not be decisive. But there wasn’t so much 
criticism at first. 

By 1953. when I was beginning to play 
chess seriously, everybody was talking 
about the unfair way of selecting Botvin- 
nik's opponents. And there were charges 
that the Russians were rigging interna- 
tional tournaments to keep the world 
championship in Russian hands. For ex- 
ample. the Chvss RfYivw wrote about 
the Candidates' Tournament of 1953: 
"There has been undeniable collusion 
by the Russians to frec/c out Western 
competition." The main argument was 
this: nothing could prevent one of the 
Russian players' winning the Candidates' 
Tournament if. at a critical stage, "it be- 
came expedient to throw collective sup- 
port to the Soviet candidate whose pros- 
pects had crysialli/ed above those of his 
fellow Russians," Nothingeould prevent 
It because the Russian team 
could draw all their games 
with each other if they were 
in the load, or throw their 
games to the strongest Rus- 
sian contender it they were 
threatened by a player from 
another country. In an edi- 
torial Thf )ork rinu's 
said that the system for 
picking the challenger for 
the world championship led 
"to possible collusion be- 
tween Soviet players to help 
one w in a tourney, as against 
a non-Soviet opponent." 

fhal was nine years ago. 
when I was 10 years old, so 
I don't think I can be guilty 
of sour grapes in quoting it. 
In the intervening years Rus- 
sian mastery of this system 
of keeping in the lead has 
grown more skillful. At Cu- 
rasao there were live Rus- 
sians out of the eight con- 
tenders. Mikhail Tal. how- 
ever. the former world cham- 
pion. had recently recovered 
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PHONY DRAW m recent luunumeni jgreesi on hy Russian players 
keres (sshilc) and Petrosian (black) with itiiv position jfle: N moves. M 
F isclier poinis ooi. black has clearly won; while's king is pcrnianenlly 
(rapped in ihc ccnier of Ihe board and his t|ueen wmg hopelessly we.ik- 
cned, If while's neM move is Q-N.t. black .inswers P-Ry and white's po- 
sition crumbles. If while tries (JR.t. bl.iek can cheek mate in live moves. 
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Golfers 
with Room for 
Impro vement 


Some people say all golfers are nuts, but the golfers shown 
on these pages are. every one, fine, responsible citizens of 
southern California — and people in southern California are 
just as steady as your Unde Elwood. What if a man does drive 
golf balls in his living room? What's so strange about giving a 
sand trap as a housewarming present? Come to think of it. 
wasn't Unde Elwood the one who wore shorts to the opera? 



TV producer Sy Gomberg (left) drives golf balls into a three-ply plastic backstop in his 
living room as his wife, a new type of golf widow, finds nsky solace in a book. Buick 
executive Albert (Dev) deVarennes Jr. (above) plays nine paper-cup holes of golf before 
a rapt gallery of one dog. Some fairways iicochet off walls, some go under tables. 


CONTINWCO 





Because swimmers golf, or golfers swim. 
Mrs. Car! Buck kas an 18-hole pulling 
course oulside her Beverly Hills home that 
uses a free-form pool as a wild waler hazard. 


No housewife should be wilhoul her own 
sand Irap. Mrs. Bea Hoffman (left) got one 
as a housewarming gift uses plastic golf 
balls, has cut her handicap from 71 to 16. 


At the Los Angeles AC. Ned Weiner (right) 
Spends his lunch hour on the rooftop driving 
range. Golf balls have been known to slice 



out of the cage and far down the avenue. 


EX-BAD BOrS BIG YEAR 


O n this [cam. I'm the sioppcr." said 
an all-American bo> named Donald 
Scon Dr>sdalc one summery day in 
1959 He was Pacing Pacts, not bragging. 
"W'hvn the Dodgers drop a couple of 
games. I pitch. \N hen we want to get off 
to a good start in a cntical scries. I pitch. 
I'm not supposed to lose." 

Man and boy. these words pretty much 
tell the talc of the Dodgers' mule-strong 
I igln-hander.and they are [luer than esei 
this year. The Dodgers began the season 
twice blessed with the finest pitchers in 
baseball; Drysdale on the right hand. 
Sandy KouPas. the wizard oP outs, on 
the left. But KouPas. in the midst of his 
most impressive year (14 wins and 5 
losses. strikeouts in 176 innings!, 
has been benched since mid-July by a cir- 
culation disorder in his pitching hand. 
On the spot. 26-year-old Don Drysdale 
cdwr) has had to scrap the notion 
that he's '‘not supposed to lose." IP the 
Dodgers are to vvin the National l.eague 
pennant, he ciiimn lose. "Let Don get a 
sore arm between now and September." 
Manager Walt .Alston said sorrowfully 
a few weeks back, "and I might as well 
pack my things and head home." 

Last week Drysdale's throwing arm 
was as sound as his S35.000 paycheck 
(the most ever paid a Dodger pitcher). 
He has lost only live games this year, and 
in seven starts since Koufax w;is pulled 
out of the lineup, he has lost only one. 
He won his 21 si of the season -and his 
1 1th straight just the other day. More- 
over. two other Dodger starters. Johnny 
Podres and Stan Williams, have been 
holding their own. the lineup (pro- 
nounced I'rank Howard and Tommy 
Davis) has been hitting, and the San 
l-'ranctsco Ciiants. the Dodgers* closest 
league rivals, have been backing and 
tilling. 

Still. It was Don Drysdale who was 
the star. The man who won only 13 
games last year- and had never won 
more than 17 could contemplate his 
25th win by Labor Day. possibly his30ih 
by Series time. In the crisis he had 
done even more than was expected of 
him. It was the first lime it ever worked 
out that way. 

The trouble with being Don Drysdale 


is the trouble with being anyone who is 
pushed. Because of his si/e (6 feet 6. 205 
pounds), his pitching speed anil his un- 
deniable talent, people have been clamor- 
ing for a 2()-win .sca.son ever sjnee he 
came up to the old Brooklyn Dodgers in 
1956. Till now he had never lived up to 
his press. I'he headlines that re|vcatcdly 
asked "Can This Be Big D's Year?" were 
losing readers over the years, and Drys- 
dale liiiiiseif was kisiiig sleep over his 
now-you-see-it-now-you-don't fulfill- 
ment. He has reacted to failure in the 
past by indulging in epic tits of wrath 
and self-flagellation. When sei/cd with 
anger, his pitching declined apace, and 
it became a maxim around the league 
that if you couldn't beat Drysdale on 
your own. get him mad .ind he'd beat 
himself. But this year that sort of psy- 
chology is not working. Maturity and a 
fine opportunity to be the man of the 
hour have apparently hit Drysdale to- 
gether. There were other reasons for his 
improvement - a new hall park, a modi- 
lied delivery, a strong offensive team — 
but Drysdale. having learned to swallow 
his gorge, had reached a kind of middle- 
aged serenity. To see him calmly ignor- 
ing the home run ball sailing over his 
head was like seeing Ted Williams lip- 
ping his hat for Sears Roebuck. It just 
didn't hapjven that way in the old days. 

Don Drysdale was horn and grew up 
(and up) in \'an Nuys. Calif., a Los An- 
geles suburb. 1 cmales make appreciative 
noises when observing his creamy good 
looks and his hair-tonic hairdo, aiul he 
is a made-in-Hollywood version of the 
boy next door. W hen not pitching, he is 
polite, relaxed and easygoing to a fare- 
thec-well. nurses no grudges and finds 
questions about his fabled temper tire- 
some in the extreme. "I wish." he has 
said, "I could be like a milkman and he 
myself once in a while." As himself. 
Drysdale is free of extravagant ideas and 
habits, and his tastes < Mexican food and 
western music ) and pleasures <sw imming 
and the sports page) are run of the mine. 
His only true interest, it appears, is play- 
ing bascbull or capitalizing upon his fame 
in that game by endorsing mule toilet arti- 
cles and accepting bit parts in TV outers. 
Well-lixed. you may believe, he lives in a 



550.0(X) house and pool in \’an Nuys 
with his wife and 3-vcar-oid daughter, 
and his off-season work as a public rela- 
tions man for an ice cream plant is well 
suited lo him, since he tends to talk in 
slogans. "I give 1(K)' ; when 1 pilch, and 
that's all 1 can give." he may say, or 
"Baseball has been good to me." or. of 
course. "I couldn’t w in without the other 
eight guys behind me." The overall im- 
pression is that Drysdale is just barely 
three-dimensional, but as any Dodger 
will tell you. "He's the nicest boy on 
the club." 

If you listen lo less partial observers. 
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Don Drysdale’s pitching motion-^once described as ‘all spikes, elbows 

and fingernails'-hasn't changed, but his working attitude has. Result: tjy HUSTON HORN 

a good shot at 30 wins and a pennant for the Los Angeles Dodgers 






ki 
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[■)r>^d.llc is not. ho-Acvcr. the nicest 
pitcher uho ever locd. He has a fcloni- 
ou-s career record of 77 men hit b> his 
pitched halls, and last \ear he nailed 
20 -more than an> Naiii'iial l.eayue 
pitcher since iy(h>, Some of the people 
lie has hit arc fairl> certain the cle- 
ment of chance was lacking, and some 
umpires go along vsith the thesis. ‘‘The 
trick IS to hit him before he hits >ihi.‘' 
sa>s Orlando Cepeda. and the Krical 
pitcher. Jim Bnrsnan, has said; ■‘Don's 
idea of a 'waste' pitch is a strike. " Dr>s- 
dalc's sidearm delis er\ does resemble an 
cnlilading action against plate-crowding 


right-handers and. though he grants his 
pitches can be a mite tight, he disavows 
evil. Dnfortunatelv for him. umpires are 
alwavs forgetting hts beneticence and re- 
membering his tempei. In translation, 
brushback is coming out bcanhall. and 
Drvsdale. dow n the vears. has been lined 
190 beans and was once suspended for 
tive davs Inasmuch as he has lalelv dis- 
covered. as he puts it. that "thev don't 
shoot vou for letting a gu> hit the hall." 
he's saving monev. His pitches .ire as 
tight as ever, but Dr>sdale has hit onlv 
si\ men this vear lincluding the Ciiants' 
able third baseman. Jim I'Javenport, 


whose hand he broke last Salurvlavi, 
Since his disposition is sweeter, there 
have Iven no tines or repercussions. 

If Drvsdale has indeed cast olV ihe 
voke of his temper, it has been a long 
bondage. The first tantrum anvonc c.in 
remember w.is a minoi eruption when 
Don was 2. It cannot be found m Spock. 
but the discipline his father administerevl 
at the lime was a wet washcloth in the 
face. anil, according to Don's mother. 
Don and his temper thereupon parted 
companv. f-or that matter, the whole 
Drvsdale familv is united in the beliefs 
that 1 1 l>on has no lempci. and 2l .iin 
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reports to the contrary are fabrications 
of a hostile Los Angeles press corps. 
This, if nothing else, shows that blood 
gels mighty thick sometimes. 

In 1957. for example, before l-os An- 
geles was in on the act. Drssdale and 
Milwaukee's Johnns Logan, another 
perfect gentleman, pul together a line 
old-fashioned brawl in Brooklyn. -An- 
other time las Don tells it) Drysdale 
kicked a bag of bats in the privacy of 
the locker room, hurt his toe and threw 
bag and bats down the steps. Once, 
shortly after a home run was hit o(T him. 
Drysdale threw the ball into the stands. 
"It slipped." he sa>\. In 1959 Drysdale 
publicly threatened to sue the Nation- 
al League for hiring umpires with the 
cheek to say he threw beanballs. ■’That's 
character assassination." a lawyer friend 
advised him. while a thousand pitchers 
cheered. Later Drysdale told the hostile 
Los Angeles writers that he'd like to be 
traded to Cucamonga (he was in a pel 
that day over the Coliseum's left-tield 
screen) and they printed it. When asked 
to comment. Dodger President Walter 
O'Malley shrugged wearily. "It is tradi- 
tional with our club that odd behavior 
is the general rule, not the exception." 
Such incidents are not displays of tem- 
per. says the Drysdtile clan, but arc 
merely the hints that betray Don'-s high- 
ly developed "will to win" and "strong 
competitive spirit." "He plays Santa 
Claus at the children's hospital, you 
know." 

Don Drysdale has a will to win. no 
doubt about it. because that virtue, and 
excellence in baseball generally, have 
been drilled into him for the past 21 
years, principally by his father. Scott 
Drysdale. Scott was a minor league 
pitcher in the early '.'Os. but gave up the 
professional game in Ponca City. Okla. 
in 19.t5 and got a job with the telephone 
company in Los Angeles, where he still 
works. "His back was hurting, wind in 
the Dust Bowl was stinging his eyes and 
he came down with the measles." says 
Scott's mother. Mrs. Myrtle Drysdale. 
"1 told him to come on home, and he 
did. He would have been a great player 
in the majors." ("Nonsense." says Scod 
Drysdale. who is a part-time scout for 
the Dodgers. "My mother is like all the 
rest, and by that I mean you can never 
trust them when they start talking about 
how good their boys are.") 

Scott Drysdale also denies that he is 
"a frustrated father trying to realize my- 


self through my son." and says if he had 
had his way. Don would have gone to 
college. Nevertheless, from the day Don 
could catch and throw (he could at 5). 
Scott and the boy played backyard ball 
by the hour. When Scott was at work. 
Don's mother would catch for her son. 
a practice she kept up until 1955 when 
"Don's fast ball became too hot to han- 
dle." (Don's mother helped out another 
way: accused of throwing a spitball last 
week by Gene ■V\oodVing. Drysdale de- 
nied it and added. "Anyhow, my mother 
told me when I was a little boy never to 
put dirty lingers in m> mouth, and I've 
uKvays lived by that.") Lor her ixtrl, 
Dv>n's grandmother sometimes spelled 
him on his paper route so he wouldn't 
miss a neighborhood game. 

4 head of his time. Scott Drysdale 
spared his son the misfortunes of 
Little I.eaguc tibow by keeping him on 
second base until he was a senior in high 
school. But, once allowed to pitch. Don 
used his inlieldcr's sidearm motion with 
such precision that every team in the 
majors, plus two California universities, 
bid for him. Don ignored all but the 
Dodgers, on whose junior team he had 
been playing, and signed a contract for 
a S4.000 bonus and a S600 monthly sal- 
ary in June of 1954. He was 17, 

Drysdale spent his first half year at 
Bakerslield, in the Class C California 
I-cague. and there won eight games, lost 
live. The next year Alston elevated him 
to the Triple A Montreal Royals, and 
there he lost half of the 22 games he 
pitched. He had a good reason. In mid- 
season the falling lid ofa soft drink cool- 
er broke two bones in his right hand. 
Rather than mis.s any games- he was al- 
ready 10 and y -ho told no one. man- 
aged to endure the pain of pitching by 
half-freezing his hand between innings 
with a pressure can of an anesthetic re- 
frigerant. His do-it-yoursclfstab at bone 
setting not only deformed his fist but 
temporarily demolished his record— he 
lost eight of his next nine games. "I 
was a young dummy." says Drysdale 
now, No one called Drysdale a dummy 
when he was brought up to the Dodgers 
the following spring. He shut out the 
Braves in a training exhibition, won his 
first regular season start 61 against the 
Bhillies. In two years in Brooklyn he 
won 22 games and lost 14. and when the 
team moved to Los Angeles Drysdale 
was the best pitcher on it. 


But for Dry sdaie, the move was a mixed 
blessing. He was home again in Califor- 
nia. and he was soon to meet and marry 
Ginger Dubberly. a pretty model who 
can be seen nowadays tinting her hair 
and taking showers on TV commercials. 
But his back was up against the Icfi-ficid 
screen (the PR men said it was a fence) 
in (he remodeled Coliseum, for four 
years (hat screen. 251 feel from home 
plate, hunkered on Drvsdale's right 
shoulder Vi'kc a personal haunt. "A man 
could hit a ball with his knuckles," says 
Drysdale. "and ping! Over the fence she 
went," Drysdale. who possesses the un- 
usual self-command to "never blame 
anyone for my mistakes and never get 
mad at anybody except myself." found 
plenty to fault in the wire contraption. 
"When I was growing up. the Coliseum 
was a football field, and it still is." he 
said at the time, and his record at the 
end of his first year there was dismal: 
12 wins. 1 J losses. Trying to accommo- 
date his delivery to the peculiar problem 
lurking behind him. he pitched one way 
on the road, another way at home, 
sometimes felt the onset of panic w hen he 
faced opposing baiters while his family 
looked on. "I would make a little mis- 
take and that would be all I could think 
about." he said the other day. "I would 
throw, not pitch, and pretty soon I had 
done another fool thing." When things 
really got bad. Drysdale would com- 
mence to paw the ground, beat up the 
resin bag. talk too much and disport 
himself generally. Naturally, while every- 
body booed, the boys in the press box 
gleefully wrote it all down and some- 
times. carried away, could sell their sto- 
ries to the front page - banner headlines, 
pictures, the works. "With me around." 
says Don. "E-isenhower had trouble get- 
ting in the paper at all." Presently . Drys- 
dale was losing more and enjoying it less 
- 17 wins in 1959. 15 in 196<), the dark 
! .^ of 1961. This year when he first drove 
down to the new Dodger Stadium in 
Chavez Rav ine he felt like an Israelite on 
the Red Sea Freeway. 

On the theory that it takes more than 
modern architecture and an even disposi- 
tion to beat teams like the (iiants and 
the Cincinnati Reds, everybody has his 
own idea about the new Don Drysdale. 
Only, with the Dodgers, there seems to 
be a compulsion to list things. "The sin- 
gle most important change in Don this 
year." says Lefty Phillips, the scout who 
signed Drysdale, "is three things." Says 
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RENT /\ CAR 
FROM NATIONAL 
VOU CAN WIN 
A NEW PCRD! 


RENTACAR 
WIN A CAR 

11 COMXESXll 


Every week— for 12 weeks— someone wins a new Ford! 
Renting a car from National Car Rental can be your 
ticket to winning a beautiful new 1962 Ford Galaxie. 
Starting July 1, National will award a new Ford each week 
for 12 weeks in this easy-to-enter contest. 

National announces this contest to thank our regular 
customers, and to introduce new travelers to America’s 
faster car rental service, designed for men who hate to 


wait. Next time, rent from National— and enter this Rent 
a Car, Win a Car Contest! 

GENERAL RULES: Next time you rent from National, pick up an 
entry blank and official rules. All you have to do is write a few 
words about National Car Rental Service. Contestants must have 
driver's license and be 21 or older. Contest begins July 1, closes 
September 29. Enter as often as you like at any National office. En* 
tries will be judged on the basis of originality and aptness. Contest 
open to residents of all 50 states. 




Pick a Windbreaker 



you can’t lose 

thanks to Celanese acetate 


Each of these Windbreaker jackets has a resilient rib-knit 
shell of Celanese acetate and nylon, laminated tO Scott 
Apparel Foam. Celanese acetate assures that they are 
wonderfully warm, yet light in weight. And. these fashion- 
able jackets by Windbreaker— Danville Company stay 
fresh and unwrinkled through miles of wear and tear, So 
pick a jacket, win your winter games with Windbreaker! 


The "Aspen" hooded model with elasticized cuffs, ■zip 
pockets and pile lining. About $30. Or: the "Navarro" 
button front model with button-tab cuffs, slash pockets. 
About$23, In deep rich heathersand fresh natural shades. 
Sizes 36-46. At Browning Fifth Avenue, New York; Brills. 
Milwaukee&all stores; The Jones Store, Kansas City, Mo.; 
H. P. Wasson, Indianapolis & branches. c.un.»e» 


Acetate ... a contemporary fiber 


DRYSDALE 


Pitching Coach Joe Becker: “Td say 
there uere four reasons \\hy . . . "‘Bas- 
ically. Don is different in these three 
areas . . says Walt Alston. Drysdalc 
hintscir lists five, "not necessarily in that 
order." What they’re all talking about, 
in one form or another, are the misty 
mystiques of pitching techniques and 
Drysdaic's physical condition. 

Asa full sidearm pitcher. Drysdaic's 
fast hall bears in on right-handers 
as though there ssas something person- 
al between them, hut left-handers can 
shoot it like pool. In times past, in fact, 
Drysdalc has been st> vulnerable against 
left-handers that unscrupulous ntanag- 
ers have been known to take advantage 
of him. Solly Hemus. for instance, when 
managing the Cardinals, once loaded 
his lineup with old-gaffer left-handers, 
and even called on himself. I ive hits, 
three runs and one out later. Drys- 
dale vvas all through. To counter this 
weakness. Drysdalc has learned to de- 
liver his pitches from the threc-qutirter 
position midway between sidearm and 
overhand. “W e've been working on that 
roryears." says Becker, “and 1 think he's 
fin.illy mastered it. And it's helped his 
fielding, too; he's no longer off balance 
to the left after he delivers his pitch. But 
we had to show him movies of himself 
before he got the hang of it." 

“Well, yeah." says Lefty Phillips, "but 
D«>n's also snapping his wrist more this 
year. .And he’s got rhythm. That’s the 
word. Rhythm." Sums up Manager Al- 
ston: “Diysdiile htis simply got more 
stuff than ever before.'' 

in another sense. Drysdaic's got less 
stiilfthisyear. They didn't call him Porky 
Drysdalc in high school for nothing, and 
if he doesn't watch out they can start 
c;illinghim that again. Determining that 
his best pitching in past seasons has 
been in July, Drysdalc checked his med- 
ical records, found out his weight was 
always lowest <205) at lhai time of year. 
"The extra weight 1 had before and aft- 
er July." he says, "bunched up around 
my shoulders and my chest. It had the 
same effect as if I were wearing a tight 
jacket. The fat boiiml my arms and ham- 
pered my delivery." 

I'at arms, maybe. Hut what hurt Don 
Drysdalc most of all was thin skin. Says 
the convalescent Sandy Roufax. prob- 
ably touching the nerve of the matter: 
“Who’s gonna get mad when they’re 21 
and live?" end 



Km<5S 

men 


SECRET AGENT Tension, temperature and activity all step up your 
perspiration. Yet nobody need sense it when you use Kings Men deodor- 
ant— the extra-strength deodorant that checks and double checks perspi- 
rationproblemshouratterhour.Get 

first class protection with the quick lx I IN ^1 O IVI Im IN 
stickorthesure-firespray. 0nly$l. FIRS'I CLASS GROOMING AIDS 



Now you can buy 

Johnsonian shoes in“Living'’Leather! 


"Living" Leather is a new, miracle leather, It’s a natural leather, with this difference. 
It will stay newer- looking, soft and supple, 500?# longer than ordinary leather. You’ll 
seethe suave slipon shown here, and many other Johnsonian dress or casual styles, 
at better shoe and department stores. Or, write Endicott Johnson, Endicott, N.Y. Look 
for the "Living'’ Leather label inside. (Famous Johnsonian shoes start at 8 . 95 .) 
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BRAVE 

AND 

BRAINY 

BASS 

W hen Jair.es A. Hcnsliall wrote his 
classic of thcHiack W(/.s.vin 
1881 he courted the ire of trout and 
salmon hshernien alike by describing 
the bass as “inch for inch and pound 
for pound, the gamesi fish that 
swims. ’■ Any angler who has ever 
hocked into a largemouth like the 
one shown at left will agree with his 
enthusiasm, unbounded as it may 
seem to be. flic qualities that make 
a fish game. Henshall went on to ex- 
plain. are “its aptitude to rise to the 
artificial lly. its readiness to take a 
natural bait, its exhibition of strength 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELGIN CIAMPI 
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Bass conlinuej 

and cunning ... in its efTorts to break 
away after being hooked, and its excel- 
lence as a food-fish"— and the black bass 
certainly qualifies on all counts. 

What Dr. Henshall did not know, al- 
though he may well have suspected it, is 
that the black bass, and specifically the 
largemouth, is the intellectual giant of 
American freshwater fishes. In a research 
project at the Shedd Aquarium in Chica- 
go last year {What Makes Them Hit the 
Lure, SI. July 24, 1961), psychologist- 
photographer Elgin Ciampi noted, to the 
chagrin of many trout fishermen, that the 
largemouth bass was superior in brain- 
power to the smallmoulh, muskcliunge, 
pike and trout, in that order. Ciampi's 
findings were so provocative that he de- 
cided to continue his research at Florida's 
Silver Springs, where for six weeks this 
spring, with aqualung and underwater 
camera, he probed the behavior of wild 
bass in their natural habitat. 

Ciainpi's extensive investigations in 
Florida not only confirmed earlier in- 
dications of the black bass’s superior 
intelligence but revealed a complex and 
highly organized social structure in which 
the bass, as an individual in his own 
particular environment, faces problems 
not so very dissimilar to those that man 
must face in his. Whether he is toiling 
to prepare his nest for the lady of his 
choice, fighting to protect the progeny 
he has spawned or struggling to survive 
in the underwater jungle in which he 
lives, the actions of the largemouth are 
bold and determined. When his nest is 
threatened, he will courageously attack 
an enemy many times his size. When 
aroused or angered, he will strike at al- 
most anything, a characteristic that fur- 
ther endears him to the angler. Shown 
here and on the following pages are Elgin 
Ciampi's unique and revealing pictures of 
the w'ays in which the largemouth bass 
meets the significant challenges of his life. 


Q 

kj praying clouds of silt 
inio the water as he fans 
the sandy bouam with his 
tail to clear away debris, 
a male largemouth bass 
(right) prepares his nest 
for the brief and season- 
al rites of reproduction. 
Hovering above him, her 
body swdlen with eggs, 
a female bass awaits the 
overtures that will lure 
her down upon the nest. 



T 

JL wisting and turning, 
a pair of spawning bass 
swim repeatedly over the 
nest, the determined pat- 
tern of their movements 
interrupted spasmodical- 
ly by the convulsive ejec- 
tion of roe and mitt, The 
brief courtship will end 
when spawning is com- 
pleted. Then the female, 
no longer needed, will he 
driven away by her mate. 
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▼ T alch/iil and hfUig- 
arni, a male hass hovers 
close lo his wm ly hatched 
progeny, keeping guard 
over the tinyquarter-inch 
fry that now swarm like 
gnaisohoveihenesl. The 
malf'sconsiani vigilance 
begins as soonas the eggs 
are spawned, continues 
until the hatched fry, one 
to two weeks old, scatter 
to shift for themselves. 



A 

^ M. I five weeks, an al- 
most perfectly developed 
fmgerling must fend for 
himself against a host of 
predators, including can- 
nihalistic parents, broth- 
ers and sisters. His own 
oversized mouth is al- 
ready proficient at snap- 
ping up the microscopic 
animal plankton, insect 
larvae and smaller fish 
on which he in turn preys. 



liiroiiffh llw 
heavy rege/atian of his 
faroriic feetUng grouinf. 
f<iw\ poised lo snap open 
at the nionicni of contacts 
a mature hass chses in 
on a frog. Bv the time he 
weighs two pouiitls, the 
hass is a voracious feeder 
with varied tastes. He 
will holt ihwn anything 
froma crayfish toaduck- 
ling or young muskrat. 



I ti the watery jungle in 
which he lives, the ma- 
ture hass is more often 
the pursuer than the pur- 
sued: hut at any moment 
his part in the scheme of 
things can he abruptly 
reversed. Surprised hy a 
sudden attack from the 
rear, a hass swims dcs- 
peralelv lo c.scapc a 
{/uicker-wilted and more 
agile loiig-hodicd otter. 








1 fl a final effort to es- 
cape. the bass, its targe 
mouth agape ant! its tail 
thrashing, fights to free 
himself from the otter's 
teeth. But the deadly 
game is already lost. In 
a moment, the otter will 
take the bass onto the 
shore, play *\ iih it brief- 
ly as a car does with a 
mouse and then eat it 
tail first, hones and all. 



The inside is finished like the outside. 


This is our idea of a grand opening. 

We took o Volkswogen opofi so thol 
you con see for yourself whot the iriside 
looks like. 

You won’t find one dribble on the paint 
or one nick on the chrome. Not one wrinkle, 
not one missed stitch. 

We've got o bevy of seamstresses to 


moke sure nothing zags when if should zig. 

Maybe you think quality isn't something 
you con quite put your finger on. But just 
run that fmger underneath the dashboord. 
Smooth? 

Along the headliner. Smooth? 

Under the door, Smooth? 

Smooth. 


It's one of our old family recipes: a lot 
of patience plus a lot of point. 

A visitor once osked, "4 coats of point? 
Isn’t that putting it on a bit thick?" 

We soid, ’’No." 

We don't count on the paint 
to hold the VW together. But it 
keeps if from falling opart. 


THE RACING LADY 
OF CHICAGO 

Her pace Is furious and her manner brusque, but Marjorie 
Lindheimer Everett is bringing new vitality to her sport In 
the Midwest. She has spent millions to see that her patrons 
get the best, and now she offers the richest race of them all 
by WHITNEY TOWER 


richest hor c race in the woiiil 
" will he run at that newly plush and 
certainly pleasing C hicago track. Arling- 
ton Park, on Scplentbcr S. It is a sesen- 
furlong dash for 2*\ear-olds known as 
the Arlington-Washington buturity: its 
gross purse will be about 5350.(XX) and 
It is merely one of the achievements of 
a youthful, imperious, chocolate-soda- 
eating woman who has turned C hicago 
racing into a kind of stven-furlong dasli 
of her own. Her name is vlarjoric Lind- 
heimcT Everett, and if her b.^50.(XX) sprint 
is one of the biggest developments in 
horse racing, so is she. 

Marjorie Everett is the only woman 
in .America who ow ns and operates race- 



Iracks and around Chicago \ou \sill 
sometimes hear it said that one is plcniv . 
She heads Chicago Thoroughbred En- 
terprises. Ine.. a comparts that owns 
three tracks: Arlington Park. Washing- 
ton Park and Balmoral. Mrs. Ksereil 
owns 70',’ of tile compans's .^IK>.0(K) 
shares, so from the moment in iy^>0 that 
she took o\er most of the holdings of her 
late father. B. I', l.indheimer. there has 
been no question about w ho is boss, Not 
that the question would e\er hase arisen 
in her mind, cerlainls. for she is singu- 
lari> free of self-doubt. It is this vers 
trait that has enabled her to achieve her 
considerable accomplishments for Chi- 
cago racing. 
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Chicago is an island of Thoroughbred 
sport between the glamour of California 
and the functional commercialism of 
some major eastern plants. In Mrs. Ever- 
ett's eves it is an island of some potential 
— like. sav. Manhattan. Since I960 she 
has gone to her “partner" (which is how 
she refers to the Hirst National Bank of 
Chicago) and borrowed S7.5 million to 
gamble on the future of Midwest racing. 

"F or years our tracks could be con- 
sidered countrv tracks, not for lack of 
conveniences but E>ecause thev were in- 
accessible." she savs. “It used to take an 
hour and a quarter from the l.oop to 
Arlington and an hour to Washingior. 
With new toll roads the driving time has 
been cut to .^5 minutes and 2.** minutes 
respcctivelv . Because of this and Ix- 
cause of what we have done at our plants 
— we Iselieve the Chicago tracks have 
more chance to increase business than 
any others in the countrv." 

Those Chicagoans w ho have seen Mrs. 
EverefC's plants (his year know where 
the S7.5 million has gone, r.xcellent ac- 
commodations. a Lindheimcr trademark 
long before Aqueduct was even on the 
drawing boards, have been evpanded to 
the point where today's grandstand cus- 
tomer IS as well off as most clubhouse 
patrons at other tracks. Both .Arlington 
and Washington are air-conditioned bv 
a reverse blower svslcm that also pro- 
vides heating in cold weather, and their 
Classic Club and Derbv Room provide 
track-facing dining facilities for more 
than 1 ,500 at a time. 

Two and a half million dollars has 
gone into Washington, which, with its 
ugly, top-heavy supersiruciure. has al- 
ways looked more like an about-io-bc- 
sunk Japanese World War II battleship 
than a grandstand. The Everett empire 
is getting into a new business there, Tliis 
fall, for 42 nights (September } Octo- 
E>er20) itwill renitoanew group known 
as the Washington Park Trotting Assoei- 
ulion. which will bring major trolling 
to Chicago for the first time. 

Nor has Balmoral been forgotlen. Al- 
though racing hasn't been conducted 
there since 1954 (when it was called 
Lincoln f ields), Chicago Thorouglibred 
finterprises intends to use the one-mile 
track as a vear-round training center. It 
is .Mrs. Everett's plan that Balmoral will 
house several stallions as an impetus for 
Illinois' growing breeding business (in 


1957, yi stallions. 3f>0 mares; in 1961. 

2.35 Stallions. 1,654 nuiresi. 

Most people admire bus> Mrs. Ever- 
ett. though some prefer to do this from 
a distance, and many also regard her 
w ith the sort of nervousness James 1 hur- 
ber evpioiled in his drawings and prose 
sketches of feriKious ladies. Mrs. E veiett 
takes naturally to the catbird scat. 

Her appearance is cerlainK disarming 
enough. Eortv-one vears old. she is bru- 
nette and has blue-green eves. She is tall 
(5 feet 9 inches) and lias the build of 
a sportswoman. She doesn't drink or 
smoke, but she dtK's worr> about her 
weight 140 pounds. With a slight lisp 
she says: “I find I've got a bad habit of 
eating things like sodas and caiidv to 
gel rid of nervous energv." Some of the 
1.500 people who work for her in her 

5.35 million business suggest that she 
gels rid of the energv not bv chew ing on 
chocolates but bv chewing out the help. 
Ex-cmplovees. of whom there arc a lot. 
cri(ici/c her furliveh. somewhat hke fu- 
gitive slaves. "For a few vears." said a 
t hicago w riter, "paddock judges flew 
through Arlington faster than a field of 
horses." To that, Mrs. Everett might 
answer, "So what!" 

".A person at fault should be made to 
feel that he did wrong — and should be 
made aware of it luiw . not called in and 
lectured tomorrow." she explains. 

One of her .Arlington directors has 
said diplomaticallv. "If Marje Everett 
has one chief fault, it is a wilhngncs> 
luii to listen to other people's advice." 
Another detractor said, less diplomat- 
icallv: "Her needs are simple. .All she 
wants out of life is her own way about 
everything." 

Mrs. l.vereit is aware that she has her 
critics, "I'm not out to win a populari- 
t) coiiiesl." she savs — one of her rare 
undersialemcnts. When she feels she is 
right (and that is most of the time) she 
I'lelieves it would be covvardiv to care 
what other people think of her. 

Mrs. F verelt was educated to inde- 
pendence of spirit bv her father. She 
was adopted by Benjamin l.indheimer 
when she was only 10 months old. 
She know', nothing about her real par- 
ents knows onlv that her birlliplace 
was Albanv. N.’E. She was the third 
adopted child of the Lindheimcr fami- 
Iv ; the others were her sister Pat. 20 
months older than herself, and brother 
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FOR SPORTS, DRESS; PICK A PAIR IN 
STAY-NEAT "DACRON" & COTTON 

Look your '’Saturday-night best" seven days a week. It's 
easy in wash-wear shirts of 65% "Dacron"" polyester, 35% 
cotton. They stay neat all day long. Feel as good as they 
look.' Here's a top pair, MODEL white dress shirt, boys' 
sizes 3-14 and student neck sizes 13-15, about $4. EPIC 
sport shirt, green or rust, neck sizes 13^16, about $7. 
At fine stores or write Savada Bros., 1115 Broadway, N.Y. 


Walter, age 9 at the lime she joined the 
fainilv. 

Her father, B.l .. \sas alreadv a suc- 
cessful C hicago politician and real es- 
tate operator when she uas an infant, 
and as she grcA older she molded her- 
self in his image. B> temperament she 
was his heir apparent, and when Ire died 
in June I9W), she inherited something 
that interested her \itall\ a share of 
the tracks. Within months she bought 
controlling interest. 

She speaks of her father with alTcc- 
tionate admiration. "He gave a great 
deal of lime to his kids.” she said rc- 
centlv. ”1 loved his conipanv more than 
anv thing else, from the earliest time 1 
can rememhei. lie loved sports and I 
loved them. iiwr. I never liked going out 
on ilales. When m\ sister was gi»ing out 
I preferred to go to the track with Dad."’ 

^piiLie wasn't much closeness between 
■ me and the rest of tin famih. As 
a mailer of fact, this relative business is 
overrated. I believe in the old saving 
about being able to choose .vour friends 
but not sour relatives, At an> rate. I 
soon discovered that 1 preferred being 
with older friends of Dad's to making 
small talk with friends my own age." 

She was only 7 or K when her father 
first look her to .Arlington Park, and the 
track has been important in her life ever 
since. In ly.W she left Northwestern, 
w here she had lasted as a coed for a mere 
two months, and soon thereafter went 
to work at Arlington. "I suppose I had 
the best of it. being the boss's daughter, 
but because of that I tried to work that 
much harder." she says, 

"I started by doing a lot of menial 
jobs, including operating the switch- 
board. Then 1 began taking on more 
and more responsibility — unvler lead's 
supervision, of course. He made me his 
personal observer and pretty soon he 
had me going around the country trying 
to solicit horses for our meetings. I en- 
joyed every part of it. and the politics 
that went along with It. 1 always loved 
politics anyway. Dad taught me liow to 
deal w ith people." 

Deal she docs, as she dashes ilirough 
her day. Hv 7;.M) a.m. the executive 
phones arc crackling at .Arlington I’ark. 
Between cups of conTee she issues her 
cominundst 

"Send our van to O'Hare field to pick 
up a horse flying in from C alifornia. I've 
fixed it up with United Air Lines to use 
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This rattle is welcome in a Ford-built car- but read what 
Ford Motor Company does to prevent the unwelcome rattles! 


Every Ford-built car gives you extra steel reinforcements 
in the roof, doors, hood, trunk lid for quiet, rigidized 
construction. We use up to 399c more insulation than 
competitive cars — thick layers of insulation completely 
surround the passenger compartment. These are only a 
few of the reasons why Ford-built is better-built! Here’s 
what Motor Trend Magazine recently said about a 


quality-built Ford Motor Company car: ‘'Another thing 
that impressed us more than favorably was the solidness of 
Ike Fairlane construction. Our test car never developed even 
one squeak or rattle during the time we drove it. At cruising 
speeds . . . the noise level is the lowest we’ve encountered 
in any car.” More proof that our cars are quality-built 
to last longer, need less care and keep their value better. 


PRODUCTS OF 


MOTOR COMPANY Falcon, Fairlane, Galaxie, THUNDERBIRD 

MERCURY: Comet, Meteor, Monterey, LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 





Say it any way you want — ^ fabric with 
your crowd this fall will be an Andover' 
fabric — these new blues, the small 
glen plaids, the olive-blacks-ah the latest 
colors and patterns. Andover’s got them 
all for sport coats, suits, coordinated out- 
fits featured by al I the big names in clothes 
you like. Getting Mom and Dad on your 
side will be easy too. Just give them the 
word about "economy"— magic word with 
parents. Andover fabrics are 65% wool and 
35% Du Pont Orion acrylic-top combo for 
comfort and long wear. Syl-mer’’ finish to 
keep down spots 
and stains. Per- 
manently moth- 
proofed by Drew- 
clad." So look for 
Andover this fall. 

The end, man. 



J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York 36. New York 
Fine Fabrics Made in America Since 1813 





Caplive-Air Double Eagle doesn’t go flat. Goodyear makes doubly would carry the load for up to 100 miles until you, or your wife, 
sure. First, with Double Eagle— our finest and most famous tire, could stop for service. So a blowout would barely slow you down. 
Giantcords make it 705gstrongerthanordinarytires. You probably Flats? Forget them. Just don't forget this; Captive-Air Double 
couldn't damage it if you tried.Yet, we put safest tire man can make and 

a second tire inside, to give you a second B^ money can buy. Not an awful lot of money, 

chance against "freak" accidents. This B Ci/vBm at that. No more than for many other 

tough nylon and steel cord "inner spare" more ptoPLERioe on GoooyEASTiHes than on anvother kind premium tires. Ask your Goodyear man. 


THE TIRE THHT GIVES YOU H SECOND CHHNCE 

(THERE'S n SECOND TIRE INSIDE) 


Double C<('e> Cwlire Air.T m.’s TheGoodyei 


itt A Rubber Con 


r. Akron 16, Obio 


RACING LADY c-»li»ue<l 


(heir unloading lift, but be sure they 
have it there in time. I want no slipups. 

"There are chunks of tar eoming off 
the road by Mr. Hooper's barn. ! want 
that road repaved b> 4 this afternoon. 

"Tell the crew at Washington Park 
I'll he there in an hour with m> architect 
and I want to consult with the track su- 
perintendent and the chief electrician. 

"The Lieutenant C'lovernor and his 
parly are coming out and TH meet them 
in the Director's Lounge at I :M). (iot it? 
O.K.. and you can reach me at Wash- 
jngton l*ark from 9 to M." 

Her tracks arc responsive to her tele- 
phonic system of command; all of them 
have dozens of phones at special loca- 
tions so that she can issue instructions as 
fast as they occur to her. 

*■^ 1 ' Fverett not onlv works at .Ar- 
mWM lington. she lives there in a luxuri- 
ous house attached to one end of the 
old saddling shed, with a glass-enclosed 
porch looking out on the paddtvck and 
clubhouse. Near bv is a five-room cot- 
tage w here she stables her guests. She has 
been married for five years to 65-> car-old 
Webb Everett, a highly respected racing 
otliclal. who serves as a sort of prince, re- 
gent. chief consultant and member of the 
board. The Everetts employ three full- 
time cooks. so strenuousl> dothev enter- 
tain. and it is as a hostess in her home 
that Mrs. Everett displays a genuine and 
generous warmth that is carefully con- 
cealed when she is behind her executive 
desk On a typical evening at home she 
may have as guests visiting owners, per- 
haps a trainer, a jockey or two. members 
of the Illinois Racing Board. Sometimes 
.jhe even invites members of the press, 
with whom she is not on uniformly cor- 
dial terms. This is part of the Lindheimer 
tradition. She recalls with brooding sat- 
isfaction: "My dad once called up a 
publisher and asked that a certain re- 
porter never be assigned to our tracks. 
He hasn't been back." 

The softer side of Mrs. Everett has an 
eloquent witness in William Hal Bishop, 
the country's leading trainer m number 
of wins. 

"You surely got to respect her." he 
said recently. ".She'll spend more money 
than any living person to make things 
nice for baekstretch help. She's given 
them a trailer park to live in. recreational 
facilities, movies, a swimming pool, a 
playground and even u church. From a 
trainer's point of view— and an owner's 

. ,.nimuL-J 



The Size 


The Style 


The Brand 


The Price 


The End (For looks, comfort, and wear.) 
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THE BAN LON< ■■VIKINC'Tx BY ESQUIRE SOCKS* 
t00% NreON. ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF-jlKAYSER-ROTH 




RACtNO LADY contirntd 



CAMPUS TiCERS 

ENDORSE 

I^icJci&s. 

SLACKS 


—she has never failed to give the horse- 
men more ihan she has to.” 

Such is the way of the world, however, 
that most racing people find Mrs. Everett 
more interesting as a figure of contro- 
versy. In 1960 she withdrew her tracks 
from the Thoroughbred Racing Associa- 
tions. Her reasons were these: 

"My father worked a long time in the 
interests of the TRA, but in the years 
before he died he. and some other track 
owners, felt very strongly that the TRA 
should be separated from the TRPB.” 
This latter is the Thoroughbred Racinj*: 
Protective Bureau, headed by Spencer 
Drayton, a former FBI man. The Lind- 
heimer group believed that the TRA 
should be run by a highly salaried racing* 
administrator, one with influence in 
Washington and other high places. They 
believed that the policing function^ 
should be left to the TRPB. 

"When Drayton was put in charge of 
the TRA. while still running the TRPB,, 
I felt it was time to get out.” she says, 
and she hasn't changed her mind. 

"The TRPB says they keep gangster 
elements out of tracks.” says Mrs. Ever- 
ett. "Well, they don’t.” She tells of 
once {winiing out a big Chicago book- 
maker to TRPB men who had over- 
looked him in her own Post and Pad- 
dock Club. She now has her own track 
police. This costs her SIOO.OOO a year 
more than it used to, but is claimed to 
be more effective. "It better be!" says 
Mrs. Everett. "We've thrown out dozens 
of undesirables.” she adds, "including a 
bookmaking relative of mine who is rac- 
ing right now in New Jersey.” 

/ n all ways, Marjc Everett is her fa^i 
iher's daughter, and believes herself 
destined to realize some of his dreams. 
"Making money on a business invest- 
ment is only one part of it with me.” 
she said in a reflective moment the other 
day. "This is true even though every 
single cent I inherited or could borrow 
has gone into these Chicago tracks. The 
other part of it. and something that is 
on my mind every day of the year, is 
what is racing's future? How can we 
make it a better sport; give it more t^ste, 
more dignity; make it less commercial, 
and more fun?" 

And then she reached for the phone, 
with the air of a woman about to give 
an order. It was sure to be a firmly stated 
order, and the odds are it would be one 
that would help Chicago racing. ind 
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Let you, the buyer, 
be a 2 i:are-of the very newest 
advance in male comfort. 



Hanes Statesman briefs. 

Be aware that Hanes 
Statesman briefs have no 
seam in the crotch. Nothing to 
bother when you sit or bend. 

Be aware that we make them of 
1009r SuPima® cotton knit. 
That's one of the smoothest, 
strongest cottons there are. 

We use a double layer 
of it, front and 
back, all the way down. 

These briefs are another 
reason why you should 
take a good look at Hanes 
Statesman pajamas, 
underwear. Pro’s Choice® shirts. 

Briefs as only Hanes 
can make them. $1.25. 


HANES 


STATESMAN LINE 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Co.. 
W>nston-Salem 1 . N. C. 

Sweden - Australia - New Zealand 



lo a 

brass. University of 
Wisconsin students 
Cal Andringa and 
Pete Van Lare 
present the season's 
most popular new 
coats for campus 
and stadium 
wear; a flooded 
melton-cloth pea 
coat and a new 
version of a 
World War II 
convoy duffle coat. 

SPORTING LOOK 




The two students at riirht, pictured atnid the reverberating 
oompahs of the University of Wisconsin marching band, are 
wearing coats that demonstrate the strong military character 
of this year's clothes for college mca. Both the modern cvviUao 
versions of a l;.S. Navy pea jacket and a British seaman’s 
convoy dufUe arc made to withstand a rigorous fall and win- 
ter on campus with the kind of cfiiciency the quartermaster 
demands of military gear, Look-alikes of these coals, made 
by many manufacturers and at various prices, will be found 
in college shops everywhere. Some enterprising students may 
even find real G.l. pea jackets or duffle coats stashed away 
and long forgotten by an older brother or a father. However, 
those old-grad relatives probably will themselves seek out 
these 1962 models, for they are among the season's most use- 
ful contributions to u comfortable Saturday afternoon in a 
stadium. Other aspects of the military influence on campus — 
olive-drab and navy-blue suits, regimental stripes and brass 
buttons— are shown in photographs on the following pages. 



Military- 
minded college 
clothes for fall 
are dramatized by 
guidons in the 
colors of Big Ten 
schools. The 
cardigans worn by 
Cal Andringa and 
his Wisconsin 
classmate George 
Wolfe are knit in 
stripes taken from 
the Sutherland 
Highlanders and 
Royal Scots 
regiments. Chino 
pants, cinched 
in with a rifle-sling 
belt are another 
military legacy. 




The new 

dress uniform 
on campus is the 
three-piece suit: 
75% of all suits 
sold in college 
shops this fall will 
come with 
vests. The odds 
are that they will 
also be in standard 
military hues— 
either the olive 
drab that Pete Van 
bare wears or 
the navy-blue 
worn by Bob 
Kaplan. Ties in 
regimental 
stripes complete 
the uniform. 



A 

H brass-buttoned 
blazer is probably 
the single most 
useful garment a 
college man can 
have. The new 
look in college 
blazers is the 
double-breasted 
model, worn here 
by Dick Fleming, 
who draws cheers 
from Sandy Styles 
and the rest of the 
red-and-white-striped 
Wisconsin squad. 


Sporlinfl LooL.,w 

Along with the military innucnce. there is a renewed 
and very pleasant respect for spit and polish on the 
campus. Dirty bucks have given way to polished leath- 
er shoes — cither classic Norwegian slip-ons or military 
bluchers. Ragged and faded jeans have been replaced 
by pressed gray flannel slacks or well-laundered chinos. 
Where a sport jacket used to pass for any occasion 
short of a formal dance, the three-piece suit is now 
a surprisingly hot item for dressed-up affairs. The blaz- 
er. with its brass buttons and military neatness, is as 
familiar a part of the college man’s outfit as button- 
down shins. 

The wardrobe of the college freshman usually in- 
cludes the following basic necessities: two suits, one of 
them flannel, one chesiot tweed; one tweed sport jack- 
et: one blazer: one pair of flannel slacks: one pair of 
corduroys; two or three pairs of chinos; one pair of 
blue jeans: one pair of walking shorts; one tan rain- 
coat, preferably with a remosable zip lining: one stadi- 
um coat; one ski-type jacket or. in warmer areas, a 
golf-type jacket: one dress topcoat (probably a iwccd); 
two sweaters (a Shetland crew and a cardigan ): sweat- 
shirts; both dress and crew socks: button-down shirts 
(oxford and madras arc favorites): black knit, repp 
and foulard lies: one leather belt and an elastic sports 
belt: sneakers, moccasins and bluchcr oxfords. The tab 
for all of this new would add up to S6(X) — enough 
for the quartermaster to clothe about four murines. 

— Friu R. Smiih 


WHEflETOBUT: Page 49: Navy-blue pea coat of 26-ounce wool melton by 
Migfity-Mac ($85), Abercrombie S Fitcb, New York, Chicago. San Fran- 
cisco. Tan duffle coat by R.F.O. of wool melton ($40). Filene's, Boston; 
The J. L. Hudson Co.. Detroit: Meyers. Lexington. Ky. Gloves by Gates- 
Mills ($11). Page SO: British regimental striped cardigans of wool knit by 
McGregor ($18), LS, Ayres, Indianapolis; JohnWanamaker. Philadelphia. 
M-1 rifle sling bell of leather by Canterbury ($6). Page 51 : Lmett worsted- 
flannel suits ($75). Boyd-Richardson, SI. Louis; Dayton’s. Minneapolis; 
De Pinna. New York; Lewis and Thos. Saltz. Washington, O.C. ; John Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia. Oxford-cloth shirts by Gant ($6); regimental ties by 
Reis ($2.50). Page 52: Double-breasted blazer of navy-blue flannel by 
Southwick ($75), Robert Kirk. San Francisco: Paul Stuart, New York. 


bridge/ Charles Goren 


Success was not in the cards 

The author's team lost the big event at the Summer Nationals after he 
broke a rib and his favorite partner had a spider sit down beside her 


T he Summer National Championship 
is always a liugc and hectic ufTair. 
with its many major titles at stake, its 
field of 3.0()0 and its nerve-straining 12 
consecutive days of competition that 
leave plavers as limp as a ycar-old deck 
of cards. But by the lime the competi- 
tion for the biggest of all the titles. The 
Masters Knixrkout Team event for the 
Spingold Troph>, ended in Minneapolis 
last week. I had good reason to feel this 
had been the weirdest Nationals in years. 
My partner was made ill by a spider bite. 
I fell in a bathtub and broke a nb. and 
my team still had the Spingold all but 
won until a grand slam was set by an 
improbable 5-and-l trump break. 

The first days of the Spingold comive- 
tiiion were filled with upsets as other 
top-seeded teams seemed to get beat as 
fast as they sat down at a tabic. 

But my team, Helen Sobel, Howard 
Schenken. Peter Leventritt, Bill Root. 
John (ierber and I. had mailers all our 
own wav. It takes two losses to knock a 
team out of the Spingold. and we were 
still undefeated with only two matches 
to go. The first was against a team of l:d- 
W'in Kaniar. Marshall Miles. Ivar Stak- 
gold and Leonard Harmon. It was here 
we had one of two slam hands that could 
have turned the results around: 


W KS T 

♦ «« I 

y n i 10 t 

♦ 33 

4 J 10 0 Z 


4 K J to .S 2 
y .A K 5 3 
♦ J 2 
4 A 6 


SOUTH 
A A 9 7 

y B 

♦ A K f> t 

4 K (i X 2 

KAST 

4 1 

y K ■» 7 2 
♦ ii to 9X7 
4 754 

SO1 1 H 


I Opened the North hand with one dia- 
mond. and Helen responded one spade. 

I might. I suppose, have made a jump 
.shift rebid of three clubs, but since Hel- 
en'sone-spadc response could have been 
somewhat stretched. I satisfied myself 
with a mild underbid — a jump raise of 
three spades. Helen then bid four clubs, 
showing the ace. and I bid five clubs. At 
this point Helen could wet! have bid five 
hearts, showing her ace. But she elected 
to bid six spades. Later we learned she 
was running a high fever as a reaction 
to her spider bite, and this, added to the 
exhausting pressure of the tournament, 
made her decision i|uite understanda- 
ble. In the other room our opponents 
used a convention which got them to sev- 
en spades. 

NOR HI Kvsr 
(.Sf.M?-i/./| IV A'/rJ.,-.;l 
I A I'VSS 

I ♦ Pvss 

5 V f VSS 

r> ▼ I* \s.s 

I* V.SS I'AS.S 

IfiHl Oflu-i 

If it seems odd that Hannon bid a 
grand slam in a broken suit which his 
partner had never raised, the amiwer lies 
in the highly artificial four-diamond hid. 
called the Ingberman Kragmeni. which 
was to prove a fr.igmentation bomb to 
our title hope.s. Rarely seen, it works 
like this. A double Jump in a new suit 
(it must be the third suit bid) confirms 
four-card support for partner's suit, an- 
nounces strength although not necessar- 
ily four-card length m the third suit, and 
positively guarantees no more than a 
singleton in the fourth suit. 

Harmon had no dilficulty making all 
1.3 tricks, trumping two hearts in dum- 
my and disc.irdmg his remaining low 
heart on dummy's queen of clubs. 

This was by no means the only crucial 


sot’iH wKsr 

I ^ I'ASS 

4\.r. I’ ASS 

.-jN.r. MASS 

7 4 t'.A.SS 


hand of the match, but it was more than 
enough to account for our first defeat 
-by 6 International Match Points- and 
throw the Spingold into a three-way tie 
among teams that had all lost once. The 
third team was led by Ci. Robert Nail. 

A 36-deal round-robin playolf at the 
end of so much competition is a fear- 
some strain. One had only to look at the 
unbuttoned shirt collars, the rollcd-up 
sleeves, the full ashtray s and empty stares 
of the competitors to appreciate this. 
Any player who had taken part in every 
previous session of the championship 
had already played the awesome total of 
636 deals. Now there were 72 more to 
go. And I was on the sidelines as a result 
of my rib fracture. 

There were, again, perhaps any of two 
dozen hands or more that might have 
changed the final result, but the most 
dramatic was another disastrous grand 
slam, again against the Kaniar te.un. 
This time our team bid it and was set. 

NORTH 

A 7 

y .\ K J X 2 

♦ A K t) 7 r> 

4 A I 

VVK.ST 

4 K () J III X 

y fi 

♦ J .3 

4 10 X r> .> 2 

SCHTH 

4 A r> .3 

y a I 

♦ K (> I 

4 K (4 J !l 7 


KASr 

4 !» 5 t 2 
y HI 9 7 o .3 
♦ lO'l 2 

4 -3 


The enemy bid the big hands thus: 


sol I H 
lS7«A».rf,0 
I N.T. 

.T N.l'. 



W US I' 
(.V.Ao/Anil 

MASS 

MASS 


NOHIH 

(//iirmiw; 



i: vs I 

1‘ASS 

MASS 

MASS 




lift ''f 
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All the livelong da-a-ay— 


Your daily Dial bath keeps you in tune with everybody 

all day long. Never a worry about perspiration odor. 

Dial with AT-7 does away with the cause of it— skin bacteria. And foi- 
people who like people, that’s something to sing about. 



r Aren’t you 
glad YOU use 
Dial Soap! 


r ; j 

dfal . 1 




BRIDGE cofillnurd 



Fairway favorite of the MAN RELAXED is the easy swinging spirit of link- 
stitch cardigans . . . here are two champions, (at left) SPECTATOR in a round- 
robin of solid colors at $15.95 and CALCUTTA in a new treatment of bold, 
vertical stripes at $16.95. Both in small to extra large sizes and of 100% Wool. 





My teammates bid it better, but did not 
fare as well: 


SOITH WKHT 
iKonlar) 


4 4 l‘AS8 

IVAS-S 

5 ♦ l>.AS8 

6* l*ASS 

PASS PASS 


NORTH KA.ST 

iCrtbrr) i.Milfs) 

3» PA.SS 

4 ♦ PA.SS 

4 N.T. PA.SS 

5 N.T. PASS 

7 4 PASS 


You will notice that Gerber, inventor 
of the four-club acc-a5;king system, also 
uses the Blackwood convention, just as 
Easley Blackwood occasionally cmploy.s 
a Gerber bid. Neither North player 
could positively locate the queen of 
hearts in partner's hand. Harmon, with 
no assurance his partner had a long club 
suit, had to settle for a small slam in 
no trump. Cierber. knowing his part- 
ner had a good live-card club suit be- 
cause of the club rebid. bravely and 
rightly went the route. The odds were 
certainly in favor of making all the tricks. 
But the fates had a dilTcrent ending in 
mind. West held live trumps to the 10. 
It was impossible to avoid u trump loser, 
and we were doomed. In fact, when 
Root won the ace of spades and prop- 
erly pla>cd two rounds of trumps, it 
left him with two spade losers and no 
way to get rid of them before West 
could gain the lead. We were down three 
and. instead of gaining 10 IMPs on this 
deal, we lost 16. 

We beat the Kantar team anyway. But 
the round robin ended in a three-way 
lie. each team winning one match when 
Nail's team beat us and Kantar defeated 
them, That necessitated deciding the title 
by the percentage of points scored by 
each team compared to the points scored 
against it. On this basis the Kantar team 
won, Nail was second, we finished third. 

Our third-place finish is not without 
its benefits, however. Members of the 
first two teams in the Spingold automati- 
cally qualify for the International Trials 
in Phoenix, where the team to play in the 
1963 world championship will be selected. 
Since Schenken, Leventritt, Helen Sobel 
and I had already qualified, and Gerber 
had been appointed the team's nonplay- 
ing captain, we did not need the quali- 
fying spots. Now the members of both 
Kantar's and Nail's teams will be in 
Phoenix, helping to insure that the U.S. 
has the strongest possible squad when it 
takes on Italy and other foreign cham- 
pions for the world title next June, end 


Catalina. Inc-, Los Angeles. Calif.. Another Fine 


Kayser-Roth Product. 
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attetnoOTi 


• liow- can your have 

• s «r 

so much fun <ioing nothing^ Jui^t blue sky, 
a picnic lunch, and Budweiser. 

Where there's life. ..there’s Bud.* . 
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until he takes it off. That Borg pile lining could only be made with a face of 1U0‘ ', Acrilan, the 
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From a distance you’d never know this boy’s coat is made loith Aci-iian"’ acrylic fiber. But uait 



versatile man-made fiber that makes a classic cotton coat warm enough to 


Chemstrand, N.Y. 1, a Division of Monsanto Chemical Company. Coat by Pacific Trail. 


A 

ChEM^RAND 




wear in luinter weather. 



SWIMMING / Artie Schardt 


Challenge 
from the 
outside lanes 


The AAU meet saw records fall, 
champions win. and also offered 
a peek at a future Olympic threat 


The u>ual pocilful of work! records 
* (five) ^va^ broken at ihe Men's Sa* 
lional Outdoor AAL Swimmini' Cham- 
pionships last weekend, but b> the meet's 
tinal event late Siindav afternoon two 
more significant developments had be- 
gun to cause a stir. 

Kirst.vouth no longcrwas being served. 
Instead of the unending cluster of fresh 
faces that swimming usually sends to its 
V ictorv stand, defending champions held 
on to their prestige by hnishing lirst or 
second in nineof the 12 indiv idual events. 
Second, it was impossible to ignore the 
presence of a determined bunch of young 
foreigners in the outside lanes. 

The outside lanes are assigned to svv ini- 
mers whose qualify ing times are not quite 
as fast as the leading three or four final- 
ists. In race after race at Cuyahoga Falls. 
Ohio these lanes were occupied by swim- 
mers from Japan. They are members of 
a 15-man team that has come to the 
U.S. for three weeks of races, and they 
arc part of a grand four-year plan by the 
designing and energetic Japanese 

Traditionally a strong aquatic nation. 
Japan has seen its swimming prestige 
sag considerably in recent years. When 
the 1964 Olympics were awarded to 
Tokyo. Japanese orticials decided they 
would never fare well at track and field, 
but they just might jolt the world and 
especially the U.S. in swimming. 

,As a setting they are building a fu- 
turistic. S6 million stadium in Tokyo. 



It will hold two 50-iiietcr racing pools, 
one diving well and I5.1XX) people. 

Money is being spent to construct a 
team to match the stadium. Last month 
the Japan Swimming federation spent 
some S20.(XX) to pay for a I. ^-member 
American team to fly to Osaka for the 
Japanese national championships. Three 
other American teams have similarly 
been guests of Japan since 1960. and two 
full teams of at least I 5 men will go over 
next August at Japanese expense. 

"We like to bring the Americans to 
Japan.” explains Hiroshi Negami. 
silver-haired secretary of their sw imming 
federation. '•We hope the strong compe- 
tition they provide will help us improve 
enough to defeat them in 1964.” 

The building of the new team has been 
primarily entrusted to .10 volunteer 
coaches. “At one time Japan had almost 
700 separate clubs and groups.” says 
.13-year-old Shiro Hashi/ume. coach of 
the squad now in the U..S. "We decided 
after the I960 Olympics (where Japan 
failed to win a single swimming title) 
that we must organize into one unit. 
We div ided Japan into districts. Coaches 
travel to all parts of Japan and gather 
reports on swimmers. We hold an evalu- 
ation meeting once a month in Tokyo, 
where a card file is kept on each swim- 
mer. It records the age, height, weight, 
personality , habits, training methods and 
reactions in competition." 

As swimmers move up through high 


school and college all their data is passed 
on from coach to coach. A total of 40') 
junior high and 4(X') high school swim- 
mers are ranked every six months, along 
w iih 2(K) from the colleges and 1 50 post- 
grads. "Of ihcsc 1 . 1 50.” explains Coach 
Hashi/ume, ■■|50form a icntalivcOlym- 
pic squad." 

Ihe Japanese team found last week 
that it is still several strokes behind the 
lirst-linc American stars, however. They 
saw Indiana University’s 5-fool 6-jnch 
Tom Slock thrash away to set two world 
backstroke records, while his versatile 
teammate. Ted Stickles, set another in 
the 4(X)-meier individual medley. I’hila- 
detphia's Carl Robie broke his ow-n 
world 2(X)-nieler butterfly mark by over- 
coming a two-meter dclicit in the lirsi 
half of ihat race. f)on -Schollander be- 
came the only American to break into the 
world record listings in a freestyle event 
by lying the 2(X)-mcter mark. I'here was 
old trouble from another continent, too. 
as Australia's blond Olympic champion. 
Murray Rose, ended rumors of his re- 
tirement at age 21 by crushing the 
lield in tactically magnificent 4(X)- and 
l.5(X)-mcter freestyle races in the rough 
pool. 

No one realized belter than Coach 
Hashizume that his team had a way to 
go. But his boys had qualilied already 
for those outside lanes, and. he said with 
a smile, "wc have XIX) days before the 
Olympics.” ewD 
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and HOW! 

These sleek 
bombshells are loaded. 

Just light the fuse under 
one for a test zoom and 
see for yourself. 

Your hometown BMC dealer 
will be happy to arrange it . . . 
even happier to help you 
compare BMC sports cars 
with all others. Bar none. ^ 
Check prices. Parts 
and service facilities. 
Warranties. Models and colors. 
Delayed action? No! 

Most BMC dealers can make 
rocket-fast delivery. 

Today , that is. 


Fireworks 


MG MIDGET 
MGA 1600 Mk. II 
AUSTIN HEALEY 3000 Mk.ll 
SPRITE 


Going tbrood? Havo a BMC car 
meat you on arrival. WrHa for datalls. 



GOLF /t/ac^ Nicklaus 







There are times 
for caution 
in match piay 


Ideally in match play you should compete against the course and 
not your opponent, but there arc many times when you must check 
your opponent's position, and the percentages, before proceeding. 
Quite likely this will keep you from doing something foolish. My 
only match-play loss of 1961 was due, mainly, to a stubborn dis- 
regard of percentages. In the first round of last year’s Colonial 
Amateur Invitational in Memphis I was leading Bobby Green- 
wood of North Texas State 1 up with three holes to play. On the 
520-yard I6th I had driven into the left rough, but he then put 
his second shot into a trap up near the green. I thought, aha. I’ll 
just knock the ball onto the green with a one-iron, win the hole 
and be 2 up with two holes to play. To do so I had to hit a 220- 
yard shot out of the rough and over two traps that guarded the 
left side of this very firm green. The smart play would have been 
to hit a three-iron safely {doited line) to the front of the green 
and chip from there for my birdie. I certainly would have had 
a much better chance of getting down in 2 from there than my 
opponent did from the trap. But I smashed away with the one- 
iron just the same {solid line) and wound up burying the ball 
under the lip of the first trap. I was lucky to get a 5, but still 
lost the hole to Greenwood’s birdie. As a result, when 1 won 
the 17th it merely pul me 1 up again instead of closing out the 
match 2 and I. When Greenwood caglcd the lUth and birdied the 
first extra hole I was beaten. The golfing moral is clear: when your 
opponent is in trouble and you’ve got a lead with only a couple 
of holes to play, don’t get greedy. You may go hungry instead. 


O 1963 Jeek Nicklowi. All rishi* rei«n'«d. 



by Qaytaxt 


The Blue Ribbon is a masterpiece of the tire-making 
art. Wide contact, superbly designed tread delivers 
amazing traction and unexpected mileage. The com- 
bination of the world’s finest materials, including 
steel-strong nylon cord and Miracle-Mileage poly- 
butadiene rubber, is masterly crafted in a tire of 


supreme strength and toughness. Here’s a tire that 
has passed the most grueling turnpike tests. First 
in safety, first in service life, first in driver peace- 
of-mind the Blue Ribbon by Dayton deserves the 
name it bears. See your Dayton tire dealer soon! 
The Dayton Tirv <6 Rubber Co.. Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Qa.'ytazv Tires 


KILL BUTTON 

. Kuilinueil from pogr 1 7 


son of a working cowboy. As a young- 
ster he was taken to Las Vegas and then 
to Richmond. Calif. He now lives at 
nc;ghb<5ring El Sobrante. He began rid- 
ing motorcycles because he was too puny 
to be considered for the team sports in 
school. As a teen-ager he raced in minor 
events at nearby tracks, By 1955 he was 
rated an ‘ ‘expert." the top category of the 
American Motorcycle Association, and 
he has been among the top 10 in the na- 
tional rankings since 1957. once placing 
second to Resweber. 

"Not too many people can tell you 
why they race." he said. "The financial 
rewards are not exactly great. In an ex- 
ceptional year the very best rider could 
earn. say. S12.(X)0 from racing alone. 
Most riders have second jobs. Winters 
I'm a mechanic in a cycle shop. Your 
siKial position is not what you could 
call great, cither. You do it because you 
do it. that’s all. Joe Leonard is the great- 
est rider wc'vc ever had. He is a line auto 
racing driver. He finds an owner and does 
real well racing midget.s and then just 
quits and comes back to riding. I know 
how he feels." 

Mann, whose only severe injury has 
been a shattered knee, said he believes 
that motorcycle racing is not as danger- 
ous as car racing, although riders are 
killed once in awhile (Bob Webster, of 
Toronto, died in a three-cycle smashup 
at Watkins). In any case, the thrill of 
a dangerous pursuit is evidently not the 
secret of his passion. 

"It's a complex proposition." he said. 
"There’s more to riding than just sitting 
down and going around and around, 
l orgetting the mechanical side of it 
steering geometry, proper gear ratios, 
carburction. tire pressure and so on-- 
just consider what you do in a road race 
like the one here. (),K.. you're going 
along at the (lien at 1 20 mph w ith your 
chin down against the gas lank to cheat 
(he M ind ansi you come to the chicane 
a hard right, a left and a right. You don't 
think about what you're going to do. 
there isn't time; if you have to think, 
you're too slow , 

"Your right-hand grip is the throttle 
and in front of it is the front-brake lever. 
In front of the left grip is the clutch lever. 
Your right fool is on the gearshift pedal 

under it, I shouki say- and your left 
foot is on the rear-brake pedal. Here 
comes the chicane. You sit up into the 
wind to help slow the bike and you hit 


(he front and rear brakes simultaneous- 
ly. You shift down from fourth gear to 
third. You do this by squeezing the 
clutch lever, rolling the throttle— rev- 
ving it with your right thumb whilcstill 
holding the front-wheel brake on and 
lifting the gear lever with your right boot 
toe. As you complete this, you slack pres- 
sure on the rear brake just a little so the 
rear wheel won’t break loose as it takes 
hold in the lower gear. But you still have 
the front brake on hard. An instant later 


again, kick into third and finally into 
high. We use the kill button to save a 
fraction of a second while shifting gears. 
.Shutting off for that little lime lets you 
shift without using the clutch and yet 
not damaging the gears. No. sir. you arc 
not just riding around. 

"My bike is an English Matchless. It 
weighs just under 300 pounds, has a dis- 
placement of .t 0'/2 cubic inches in one 
cylinder, with a single overhead cam- 
shaft. Resweber rides the hottest Harley- 



COMPETiTORS M.cnn tIeOi and Rcswchcr discuss uciics. Alihaiigh Mann le.itls Resweber b> 
only one poini in ihis year's r.inkings, Resweber has taken ihc championship ihc Iasi four ycais. 


you repeat all this, shifting down to sec- 
ond. and then to low , Just before y ou get 
into low you start leaning into the turn. 
You don’t steer the bike except a little 
bit; mostly you just lean. In the turn 
you start getting back on the throttle, 
opening up and backing off a.s you go 
through the rest of the chicane. 

"Coming out of it. you want to go Hat 
out. You throttle up to 7.000 rpms in 
first gear. When you shifted down, you 
toed up on the shift pedal. Shifting up, 
you kick the pedal down a notch at a 
time. At 7.000 rpms. the maximum I’ve 
set for myself here, you push what we 
call the "kiH" button with the left hand 
and momentarily kill the engine. With- 
out using the clutch, you simultaneous- 
ly kick down into second, then rev up 


Davidson in the country. They're the 
only make produced in the Stales, and m 
our championship racing they’re allowed 
45 cubic inches displacement because of 
their less efticienl side-valve arrange- 
ment. Watch Resweber." 

But it was Resweber who had to watch 
Mann's tailpipe for 2.3 of those 66 laps 
as Mann sprinted away at the start. Then, 
sadly, his motor died not for a split sec- 
ond but for keeps, and in the end Res- 
weber won like the champion he is, W ith 
only one lap to go. he pul his violent 
little bike into the lead and slammed 
across the finish line a few seconds ahead 
of his closest pursuei. .Mthough Mann 
received no points, he held his advantage 
in the championship chase~bv a single 
point over Carroll Resweber. eno 
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BOBBY FISCHER 


BCnEO THINGS FOR eCTTER IIVING 


JH^OUCH CUtUISTnY' 



The baggy look is out because 
"Orion"' is inf And you're really in 
. . . in handsome sport coats of wool 
blended with "Orion" acrylic fiber. 
Wrinkles? They're out because "Orion " 
gives them the brush off. The stay- 
neat shape is in. Styles? Very, very in 
. . . in "Orion". Don't be out this fall. 
Get these luxury-soft sport coats 
containing "Orion". Superbly tailored 

by TOM-SA WYBR ELDERADO 



from a kidncv «>pcratit>n. hcc.inic ill 
during ihc lournanicnt and withdrew 
to enter a hospital, haMng nti part in the 
geneial Stnict team clfort thcreariei. 
The other four Russians s\^am in the 
afternoons, dressed, came to liie start tif 
the games in theeltess room at the Motel 
Intereontinental. davsdied at the chess- 
boards for half an hour or so, made a few 
c|uiek moves, traded olf as manv pieces 
as possible and then oll'ered a draw. 

iTite would ask. "\i(hi-." his 
ivpponeni would replv. I lies would sign 
their scivreeards. go through the formali- 
t> of turning them m to the ofticials and 
then have dinner or change iheir cloilies 
and go back to the pool. We pUived four 
games a week. Twi> other davs were 
given over tvi linishing adiourned games. 

I plaved on evetv dav set aside for tour- 
naments In ciVcct. I vv.is plaving a regu- 
lar schedule of si\ davs a week. Rut w hen 
the Russians drew with eacli othei. they 
drew eariv. before the time of adjourn- 
ment. Thev thus pl.ived onl> four davs 
a week. U\ lUe weeks when all t'oui Rus- 
sians happenevi to be plav ing each oihei. 
and drew all then games. lhe> really 
plaved onlv two davs that week. 

Ciellei and Petrosian drew thcii liist 
game m 21 moves, i hev met again in 
the lOih round. That g.ime lasted IS 
moves. Iheir ncM game went onlv |h 
moves. In their last meeting thev dievv 
in IX moves. 

keres ami Petrosian drew m 17 moves 
the liist lime lhc> plaved eaeh othei. 21 
moves the second. 22 moves the third 
and 14 moves the last lime they met. In 
this last game thev overdid it. and while 
they drew. Petrosian clearly would have 
won if they had gone on. 

.•\s shown on page 19. while's king is 
permanently irappevi in the center of the 
board. White's i|ueen wing is hopelessly 
weakened. .'Xs a matter of fact, black 
wins in a few moves, but when black had 
certainly won. and another move or so 
would make it obvious, they drew. 

Or take Cieller and Keres. T hey drew 
Iheir liist game in 27 moves, their nest in 
17. the third in 22 and the last game 
in 1 5 moves. 

The record of \ iclor Korchnoi, the 
fourth member of the Soviet team, is 
more compics. In the liist half of the 
tournament he. loo. drew every game 
he played with the other Russians, Xi 
the midpoint of the tournament there 
was a live-day rest period: we all went to 
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the island of Si. Marlin. The four Rus- 
sians \scrc almost tied in points for first 
place, and the talk was that when they 
came back to start the second half, one 
of the four was certain to begin losing to 
the others. Whatever happened in the 
Russians’ consultations at St. Martin, 
Korchnoi’s game certainly collapsed ab- 
ruptly afterwards. He lost three games in 
quick succession, first to Geller, then to 
Petrosian and then to Keres. Then, in the 
last time around, he drew quickly with 
Geller, drew- w ith Keres and lost again to 
Petrosian. Anyone could draw his own 
conclusions from this sequence of events 
but. in any event, it revealed the advan- 
tage the Russian team had over Western 
individual players. 

Th« no>»y kibitsars 

Sometimes, after their quick draws 
with each other, the Russians wouldn’t 
go back to the swimming pool. They 
would openly analyze my game while 1 
was still playing it. It is strictly against 
the rules for a player to discuss a game in 
progress, or even to speak with another 
player during a game— or, for that mat- 
ter. with anyone. I studied Russian 
enough to be able to read their chess 
books, and I could easily understand 
what they were saying. They would say 
this move is good, or that move is good 
— in Russian, of course. My Russian 
isn’t the greatest but. believe me. they 
weren’t talking about the weather. If I 
was playing against a Russian, and one 
of these debates was going on right in 
front of us, my opponent might get up 
and join the discussion after he had made 
his move. Even if the advice they gave 
each other was bad— and too many chess 
cooks can spoil a game — it was annoy- 
ing. It made me mad that they thought 
they could get away with it. 1 protested 
to the officials. I learned that they could 
get away with it. 1 complained a few 
more times, but their lead had increased 
to the point where they were unworried, 
and they then gradually stopped doing it. 

Somebody asked me, "What did you 
learn at the tournament?’’ 1 said, "I 
learned not to play in any more of 
them." It is u waste of time for any West- 
ern player. The present arrangement for 
selecting a challenger for the champion- 
ship is bad for chess, bad for the players 
taking part in it and bad for any real 
standard of the world championship. 
The general public long ago lost interest 
in any title gained in this fashion. Maybe 
chess players are losing interest in it also. 
I have, r>€rmanently. knd 


BOOTH’S "IV GIN 


The only gin distilled in the U.S. A. under 
the supervision of the famous Booth's 
Distillery Limited, London, England. 


Same Formula — Same Time-Proven Methods. 
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T[he Outer IsIaincJs: 

MiRAclES ANd PROp^ECiES 

Rvfli‘clion\ on a waviwn/ passafiC [hronfsh Hawaii's wighhor islaml\. im lialiitg 
t'lHouiuers with Iwnigii and secret loads. hegnUvd antelopes, neurotic goats, a laughing girl, 
a peremptory Chinese, many 'pipipi' and a steamed mullet in a Japanese hakt'ry 

bv CiillxRr 


T lic wassidc 1:4 so often more prolitublc than the desti- 
nation. In the ordinary litter of rain ditch and gutter, 
the familiar miles of shoulder are hints of life, gleams of 
death: indeed, miracles and prophecies. Regard, in this in- 
stance, the bobbing carcass of a crab borne along by ants, 
a mongoose glancing back, the remains of a myna bird 
pressed into the pavement like a fossil. This is the appeal 
of journals. What are they, after all. but a reflective com- 
mentary on the wayside? 

Journals generally are composed at night, but not all 
nights. Not. for example, at a piano bar in Kailua on the 
island of Hawaii, drinking stingers, fatally colored like 
the sea. with Patricia and listening to the falsetto songs 
of a boy sitting on the piano bench playing his guitar. 
This is the best Hawaiian music. The worst is what seeps 
into hotel elevators. It has the consistency of soggy sweet 
rolls. 1 also heard his compelling music at a luau given 
by the Robinson plantation workers on the island of Kauai 
We sat at long tables under a tent by the faintly fetid 
shore. Portuguese poachers boasted about goats in remote 
valleys, and a blind Hawaiian who said he once weighed 
459 pounds hoarded bottles of Primo beer before him, 
caressing the brown glass, only consenting to withdraw a 
hand to shake and consider another's. In the dark yard 
children swung resolutely on swings and dogs went about, 
tails between their legs. After dinner there was singing and 


a lot of random grinning. Hawaiians are powerful, exor- 
bitant grinners. 

At times, when considering the wayward notes of my Ha- 
waiian journey, I feel as though I am leafing through an 
album containing snapshots and jiKular captions in white 
ink of a stranger's childhood. Among Patricia's photo- 
graphs is one of herself surfing on a 20-foot wave at Ma- 
kaha on Oahu. It is out of focus: it was taken from movie 
lilm. Moments later she went, as she says, laughing, down 
the tubes. Swimming to the surface she canx*. instead, to 
the bottom. A surfer paddling out found her. 

T he major destinations of Hawaii's outer or neighbor 
islands (the entire state, with the exception of Oahu), 
are scenic, and the tourists, jammed into limousines, are 
borne, like the crab, pell-mell to classic waterfalls, can- 
yons and craters as though King Korn stamps were being 
given away at eacli. They ate doing .scenery; in Europe they 
would be doing churches or groping, footsore, through 
ill-lit museums. 

Two of the most noble sights arc Waimea C anyon on 
Kauai and Haleakala Crater on the island of Maui. Look- 
ing down at Waimea you can see the bosun birds that nest 
there, drifting like white moths or the souls of Homeric 
heroes. At the lookout arc slow dragonflies the si/e 
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of sparrows. Halcakala is brown, the color of cinders, and 
iiliiniately quiet save for the motors of movie cameras. At 
the summit arc dandelions and bluebottles gadding about 
sandwich wrappers. There arc African tulip trees on the 
road to Wainiea. You can make water pistols out of the 
blossoms. The road to Halcakala winds upward through 
eucalyptus groves, cloud banks and volcanic rubble. Al- 
though it is often only wide enough lor a single car there 
is a prudent while line down its center. 

One day we drtvvc from Wailuku to Hana on Maui. 
Maui was a Polvnesian demigod who was raised by jelly- 
lish, made the birds visible and died, betrayed by man's 
laughter, when he was striving to make him immortal. The 
road follows the coast and has many turnings. Along the 
way are pools fed bv waterfalls. The pools are cold, but if 
you swim across them — a few strokes — and crouch under 
the falls, the water is unexpectedly hot. As it falls in thin 
sheets it is quickly heated by the sun. There usually arc 
rainbows in the waterfalls, too. 

1 saw the mongoose by the side of the road, trotting the 
other wav. It glanced back with dark, insolent eyes, as 
nervy as Kafka's jackal. Mongooses, of course, are not 
native to Hawaii but were imported to kill rats {there arc 
no snakes in the islands) which slipped ashore on hawsers 
and multiplied. Many plants, animals and birds have been 
brought in. often, alas, without regard to ecology. I once 
saw eastern cardinals flying by the beach. It was like seeing 
pelicans in Jersey City. A signal dale in the history of Maui 
is 1K26. Mosquitoes were introduced from Mexico that 
year. They have thrived formidably, too. 

Myna birds arc commonly seen by the roadside, particu- 
larly in built-up areas. They are chiefly brown with big 
feet and thick yellow legs like old-fashioned soda straws. 
A restaurant in Kokce on Kauai had a myna bird from 
the Philippines that said aloha in 10 different voices and 
inflections. It didn't know what aloha meant, however. 
If you asked the bird its name, it would say aloha. If you 
said aloha, it would tell you its name. It also imitated 
passing automobiles and whistled cheekily. 

Aloha, which means hello or goodby like the Italian 
('/</(>. is the most celebrated Hawaiian expression. Its only 
rival is "hello dere." Tony Kunimura, a Kauai politician, 
explained how this became part of the language. Many 
years ago. when Captain Cook's ships first appeared on the 
horizon - the Hawaiians thought they were white clouds 
- the natives ran down to the beach and shouted aloha. 
Captain Cook regarded them through his glass, then, 
taking up his megaphone, replied. "Hello dcrc!" 

Lute at night in certain places big toads, called bufos, 
regularly cross the road mile after mile in your headlights. 
I learned this only because Tony and I passed a long eve- 
ning at a Japanese inn, eating opihis and pipipi, drinking 
coffee, and talking politics with visitors; it appeared to be 
the local salon or back room. Opihis arc limpets and are 
eaten raw. sucked in a single, sharp inhalation out of the 


shell. Pipipi are like winkles. >ou boil up a whole mess 
of them and spear them with a straight pin, winkling them 
out of their twisted houses. There is a little shell door you 
have to flip off first. Luting pipipi is a compulsive act. like 
eating salted peanuts, and needs dexterity. (On a rocky 
point on Maui 1 have seen hermit crabs in old pipipi shells. 
The crabs have blue ama/ed eyes and black-and-white 
feet. There arc several such promontories where waves 
wash over the disivrderly rocks into shallow pools. They 
are violent when the seas rush in but arc filled, nonetheless, 
with little sublime reef lish.) 

It was quite late when we left the inn. and around Lihue 
on Kauai the place to go after hours is a Chinese restau- 
rant with a sign hanging outside which says: ’AVontun." 
Inside, you sit amidst fragrant steam at a wooden counter 
and eat huge bowls of wontun soup. Thus fortified (or puri- 
fied) you drive home. Halfway to my hotel I'ony sagged 
over the wheel, as if the last air had been let out of him: 
sort of giving up the ghost. He protested that he wanted 
to sleep by the side of the road. 1 took over and drove 
along the strange, winding, mild coast. It was then 1 noted 
the bufvs hopping swiftly across the road at intervals, as 
though bound to a greater, ineluctable obedience. It was 
a benign spectacle and induced genial speculation, like a 
hot bath. 

I saw them again when I went with Rick F uller, a game 
area supervisor, to lake a game bird census in Kckaha. also 
on Kauai. Much of Kckaha is a high, dry plateau; there 
is prickly pear up there. We struck out singly and, after 
walking for miles in the hot forenoon, compared notes. We 
had seen nine pheasants. 50 barred doves, seven ehukars 
and a francolin. The hufos were by the water units Rick 
had built for the birds: green as jade, concealing princes. 

Beyond my hotel, beneath the mountains where it is al- 
ways raining, there is a beach on which feathery crabs run 
with great swiftness. They don't seem to touch the ground 
— indeed, to be bowled along by a private wind. At eve- 
ning, when the crabs arc in their holes, the people from the 
town where Tony lives cook spaghetti and octopuses on 
the beach. From the hotel window 1 could sec their fires 
and the lights on the swinging masts of the boats moored 
in the bay distorted by the glass into dandelion seeds. 

I hcrc is, providentially, no outdoor advertising in Ha- 
waii but there arc such signs: IJo Not Trash Up The 
Road; Look Out For Falling Coconuts; Keep Out: Please 
No Pick. Bother Or Bust Up. Busting up is. apparently, a 
problem. On the island of Lanai, which is the world's larg- 
est privately-owned pineapple plantation, the Dole com- 
pany erected picnic tables in a palm grove by the bathing 
beach. One night the tables were busted up. They were 
made of useful lumber. Dole replaced them and again they 
were busted up. l-'inally. the company .set a small bronze 
plaque in the center of each new table. The tables arc 



Ihcrc ioda>. The plaques read: In Vlcmor> of those Lanai 
Veterans who Died for their Countrv. 

Lanui is the scene of an important game management 
experimenf, in 1959 pronghorn antelope were introduced 
from Montana. Before this. Lanai's big game consisted of 
feral goats, axis deer and mouflon sheep, all imported in 
one century or another. There are some 35 square miles of 
tableland, much of it bound b\ the silserv. green-and-red. 
fragrant geometry of the pineapple tields, Too open for 
deer and not suitable for mouflon. it is the habitat of an 
occasional ringneck pheasant and its antagonist, the wild 
cat. It is a desolate, silent plain of red earth, shrubs, stands 
of pine and pale grass, soft but so thickly matted one can 
lie on it and be buoyed above the ground. Here and there 
are apparently haphazard designs made out of small boul- 
ders. They are not. as has been suggested, the work of 
the Mcnchune. a lost and legendary tribe who were two 
feet tall, had distended bellies, worked only at night and 
capriciously turned one another into stone. The designs 
were, in fact, targets for bombers making practice runs. 
Lyman Nichols, who was resident wildlife biologist from 
1957 to 1961, noted that the old bombing range was sim- 
ilar to pronghorn country on the mainland, and in Decem- 
ber 1959, 38 pronghorn were released on Lanai. 

The project had an eventful but melancholy beginning. 
“One factor was overlooked in the release," Nichols has 
written, . . the antelope had never seen salt water, and 


were used to large fresh-water lakes in which to quench 
their thirst. They took one look at the large, blue ‘lake’ 
several miles down slope from the release area, and headed 
directly for the Pacific Ocean! L'nforiunaiely. they by- 
passed the water units placed in the release area. Some 
time during the first night following their release, they 
found their way through the heavy algarroba [mcsquitcl 
forest lining the coast and came out on the narrow sand 
heach between the forest and the sea. 

“The next day, they were found wandering disconsolately 
up and down the narrow beach, searching vainly for drink- 
ing water, and unable to return to the cooler, open country 
above because of the solid forest which they refused to en- 
ter. A crew of volunteers was immediately roundcci up, and 
the antelope, now suffering from lack of water, were herd- 
ed up the beach to an open ridge that led to the higher 
rangeland and water units. Durirtfe the drive, some of the 
animals became confused and took to the water, swimming 
out over the reef towards the open sea: however, the surf 
turned them, and they returned to shore with no losses. A 
few- became lost in the trees and did not make it up the 
ridge with the main herd. Most of these were subsequently 
chased — or captured and curried — up to the open range 
of the release area, but at least two died on the beach, prob- 
ably from the effects of drinking salt water. 

“The majority regained the release area and found the 
water units. They remained there for a number of days 
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The least important thing is its famous fragrance. 


Varfllpy Aftrr-Shaving Lotion hap- 
pens to smell great. Cleaii^Miinly. An<l 
extraordinarily refreshing. 

tint tluit iMi’t its only purpose, 
^arilley After-Sliuving Lotion also 
performs several vital skin care func- 
tions. It helps heal nicks, chase bac- 
teria and prevent infection. It keeps 
your skin luhiicated. moist and com- 
fortable. It acts as a brisk afler-sliave 
stimulant. 

And it probably does these things 
more effectively than any lotion 
you've ever tried, Because Vardlcy 


After-Shaving Lotion contains an im- 
pressive selection of modern ingrecli- 
ciils. There's a special healing agent 
that aids the growth of replacement 
cells, does away with dead tissues; a 
unique, higli-powered bacteria check 
tiesigned to protect the licaltli of your 
skin: humcctanls to help replace the 
natural youtliful moisture that’s lost 
with the years. 

W ith all these virtues, it's amazing 
Vardlcy After-Shaving Lotion costs 
only SI a bottle. 

But it docs. 
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before cotninencinu to wander. By Jan- 
uary 20th. the known sur\ ivors had been 
reduced to 18. A number had died from 
the effects of having their eye- 
balls punctured by the thorns on the 
algarroba trees while they were at the 
beach, and others had wandered from 
the main herd and could not be found. 
Most of the 18 were suffering from 
scours [dysentery 1. probably brought 
on by the severe change in diet, and 
it is possible that some losses were 
caused by this." 

The antelope have since prospered; 
the herd now numbers 52 and the gov- 
ernment hopes to declare a season in 
a few- years. 

A t present the most popular biggamc 
, in Hawaii is feral pig and goal. 
The goats came ashore with the ear- 
ly captains, such as James C ook and 
Cicorge Vancouver: the first pigs trav- 
eled across the South Pacilic with the 
Polynesians who settleJ Hawaii. A sec- 
ond lot came in with C ook. Their wel- 
fare was assured by the fact that the early 
Hawaiians considered dog an equally 
succulent dish. Although still similar in 
appearance to their domestic counter- 
parts, the pigs and goats have under- 
gone certain physical changes during sev- 
eral centuries in the wilderness, particu- 
larly in size, coat and length and shape 
of tusk and horn. C'loats have attained 
a live weight of 120 pounds; their horns 
arc as much as three inches in diameter 
and grow in various, and extraordinary, 
screws and directions. Pigs have been 
killed that weighed up to 300 pounds 
undressed and had tusks as broad as the 
goats' horns. 

I went pig hunting on the island of 
Molokai. Brownie. Dobie. Shepherd, 
Roscoc and Snoopy — these were the 
dogs, all mongrels, all quite skinny, all 
middle-sized. Most of them probably 
have since been killed and replaced 
from the pound in Honolulu. Conrad 
Pa said don't be sentimental about pig 
dogs. Kick them, rather. Affection is 
intolerable, followed as it inevitably is 
by loss. Conrad Pa. the guide, came be- 
fore dawn in his jeep, wearing a blue 
T shirt and football shoes. Conrad Pa 
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No gambling on this wheel; the stakes are too high. 


One of the beautiful things about a 
jet engine is that there are very few/ 
moving parts. But the ones that do 
move really travel! 

Take this roulette-like wheel. (It’s 
one of a stack of big rotors that com- 
presses the air in the jet engine prior 
to combustion.) 

On take-off. this rotor will spin at 
some 9.850 revolutions per minute. 

Obviously, the thing to look out for at 
this speed is vibration. And the lower 
the vibration, the smoother and quieter 
a ride you're going to get. 


That’s why we do what we do to these 
rotors when we strip down an Astrojet 
engine every 1600 hours of flying time. 

First we take off every one of those 
little blades. (There are over 6.000 
blades in all, on the 80 rotors in the 4 
engines on each Astrojet!) 

We scrub the blade. We scrutinize it 
for nicking and pitting, for chafing and 
galling, for bending and "growing.” 
We coat it with Magnaglo' and ex- 
amine it under black light to discover 
any hidden crevices. We weigh it and 
mark it. 


Then we reassemble each rotor in 
one of the world’s greatest balancing 
acts: (1) Mathematically, by paired-off 
weights. (2) By static balancing on a 
micropoise machine. (3) After the rotor 
set is stacked, by dynamic balancing. 

Finally, when the engine is reas- 
sembled. we measure the vibration— 
or lack of it — while the engine goes 
through its test run on the block. 

And this is just a small part of what 
we go through when we overhaul each 
Astrojet engine. Nice thing to think 
about the next time you're taking a trip. 


AMER/CAN A/RL/NES 

AMERICAS LEADING AIRLINE 



America's Finest Wash Slacks 


Tl Fl lliS arc bcaiititullv scvicd. Siicn- 
titicjllv tailored into the best lOOTr 
cotton wash and wear slacks made. 
Continental, l.canlinc ttr Ivv models 
are authenticallv stvled lor good li>oks 
and lasting comfort Available in Min- 
iature Random Ciord. Chevron Weave. 
'riillie-Cjab. Polished Cotton, all in 
heaw weight, tine <}ualitv wasiiable 
cotton fabrics. 


Regulors. Slims, Huskies 

*3” to *7’* ■■-■•r.'r 

Sold in Ameoco's leodmg stores 
TUFFIES. Oklohomo City I. Okighoma 



CHANGING 
YOUR ADDRESS? 

Nr\r ro your tifu <ul- 
t/ic linin’ «'i- 
iievU iiioM is a mail- 
ing label from a re- 

sour old tulJresf and 
peisonal code iiuin- 
hvr. And if vou send 
ii to Hi cij least foe 
ss-eeks in 

)ou am be sure the 
cliaiigeuxer will be ii 
Miwoili one. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago It, lilmois 



Outer IsUfsds i 

is a inarselous name: better is Frnest 
l u. «ho has the U-I>rice concession at 
the Molokai airport. 

I sat isolated in the back of the jeep 
as \sc rushed through the dark and cold 
wind, embracing Brownie. I gasc him 
all in> spendthrift kne and abundutU 
sorrow. He was later wounded, as was 
Shepherd. b> the tusks. We passed Jun- 
ior, Dickie. Norman. Conrad's compan- 
ions. with their guns and barking dogs 
in another jeep. The> roared out after 
us. It was as though we were going to a 
revolution. At one point the dogs burst 
from the jeeps, chasing a cow or a deer 
in a pasture in the dim light. High in 
the rain forest Conrad drove over the 
lutled Hack witli one hand, leaning out 
of the jeep to look for signs of pig. 
hvciuuallv he was saiislied and braked. 
The dogs slipped awav and we followed 
them into a forest of ferns higher than 
one's head and lhickl> .set. It began to 
rain. The dogs were running and the 
boys chased after them across the spongy 
brown bottom of the forest. Wc came 
at last to a gulch through which ran 
an iron-colored stream. The dogs were 
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splashing about in it. unable to get up 
the Sleep stone bank on the other .side. 
Junior hoisted himself halfway up by 
vines and footings and. grabbing the 
dogs first by the scrufTs and then by 
their bottoms, boosted them up and over 
the top one by one. Then they all scram- 
bled after and vanished, tumbling down 
clefts, fording secret streams to deliver — 
like Odysseus in the windy hollows of 
Parnassus the pig. Celebrated by dogs, 
it crouched in the foul shade of its sanc- 
tuary —its breathing gross and ragged, 
its tusks bright. 

Conrad and I went back to the jeep 
and. taking a different track, clinging to 
the pitching jeep, drove to a high rocky 
point. .As wc went wc heaid several shots 
far olT. I rom the point we could sec 
down to the heavily I'oliaged spines and 
gullies, tonrad tired a round from his 
carbine, was answered from somewhere 
in the wild, bounded off down a path in 
his cleats and disappeared. When he re- 
turned we piled into the jeep again and 
rode to another part of the forest, where 
we reentered. Conrad took a length of 
chain with him. He left me at a small 



clearing and plunged down. Shepherd 
appeared quietly with fresh wounds on 
his belly and legs and lay down in the 
green, flickering light. sedulously licking. 
Two hours later the boss were laughing 
and swearing as they dragged the great, 
hairy black pig up by the chain. It had 
been cleaned, its entrails left where it 
had taken its final scat, back to co\er as 
is its custoni: there the dogs had clamped 
onto its hind legs and jaws, each to its 
duty, until Dickie, running lirsl. walked 
up and rested the carbine like a wand or 
scepter on the heavy, suffering head. 

A nother day I went after goat on the 
I NapaVicoaslof Kauai.Noroadsgo 
there, not c\cn tracks. There arc a few 
perilous trails. A primitive airstrip is 
laid out on om. of the beaches— Milolii 
— but to all purposes most of the coastal 
valley s can only be reached by sea. I^ncii 
then access is sometimes diflicuU. At 


Honopu Valley, for instance, you have 
to climb a rope fastened to a rock to 
get ashore. 

W'c took the government launch, troll- 
ing three lines in a shower of fly ing fish. 
Kim. the mate, caught a five-pound 
pompano on 130-pound test, or palpa- 
bly meat. line. The cliffs, or />«//, are 
sheer, dark and forbidding, a Hadean 
landscape of old, pocked laval roek; 
goals regarded us along the skyline. 
Birds the color of the ri.x:k ncsi there. 
At places beneath the cliffs arc narrow 
beaches of sand or shingle. Where there 
arc no beaches the water is a luminous 
green, like certain Jades or aquas, and 
you can look down and sec the pale coral 
bottom. Here and there grass grows 
down the cliff face like waterfalls or there 
is a banana tree defiantly rooted high up. 
Between the ridges is a sequence of green 
valleys extending and broadening back 
to the mountains. There arc many caves 
and grottoes at the base of the clilfs. 


A hermit lives in one long, low cav- 
ern. Kim said he was once a celebrated 
pediatrician from the Virgin Islands or 
Philadelphia. We passed while he was 
having lunch, sitting naked at a tabic in 
his cave. When he saw us he got up and 
put on a r shirt and Bermuda shorts. He 
has Ivecn there for several years. They 
s;i> he had a bad lime of it the lirst w in- 
ter. No one had a very good word for 
him. He vvas. it seems, not an entirely 
successful hermit; he bored the vKCU- 
sional fisherman with long recitations 
and wasn'l beyond a bit of filching from 
hunters' camps, 

We anchored off Milolii and waded 
to the beach, which was littered with 
cowrie shells. Clcrry Swedberg, a game 
biologist, and I tramped up off the beach 
through chest-high brush into the sunny 
valley . Beneath the lantana were lizards, 
blue-tailed skinks. a mouse and stone 
ruins that. Gerry said, were the remain.s 
of a Hawaiian temple. C abbage moths 

. ..ntiiu'fJ 



How little does it cost to run a big sports car? 


B ! Triumph's new sports car, the 
' TR-4. lists for $2849*-less 
than a run-of-the-mill convertible. 
It doesn't use much gas. You get 
about 30 miles per gallon. 

But money couldn't buya more 
magnificent piece of machinery. 
105horsepower. llOmph top speed. 
The best engineering Britain offers. 
For instance, all speeds are good 


speeds fortheTR-4.Torque, or thrust, 
is high whether you go fast or slow. 

Other surprises: synchromesh on 
all 4 forward gears. Disc brakes.Wider 
track for a smoother ride. Direct 
rack-and-pinion steering (feels like 
power-steering, but it's much more 
responsive). You can see the TR-4 
today in all 50 states and Canada at 
any of the 650-plus dealers. Notice 


the coachwork (it won a gold medal 
in London). Roll up the windows. 
Stretch out in the leather seats. 

Get a test drive. You'll soon dis- 
cover why over 60,000 Americans 
say there’s nothing like a Triumph. 

TRIUMPH TR-4 

•P.O.E. pluj W- • 

'■■■fditd Inw-T' W. / ^l c . 576 

, Voii. /.•, IM T. I Ctntdt: St»"d.i' ' 

VC»n»a*I ltd-. 1463 E»..nlon As». WrsI, Toronto iw. w.... 
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CLASSIC 

The P-F 
Jack Purcell 


It’s the one that’s right 
whenever, wherever 
you go casual. Clean, 
classic lines with P*F’s 
exclusive Posture Foun- 
dation rigid wedge for 
all day comfort. Look 
for the red and blue 
Jack Purcell label on the 
outsole. Made only by 
B.F. Goodrich. At good 
stores everywhere or 
write: President'sOffice. 
The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron 18, Ohio. 


in 106 cities 
LOVE LETTERS get there faster if 

you pul the postal delivery zone number on the envelope. 

The Post Office has divided 106 cities into postal delivery 
zones to speed mail delivery. Be sure to include zone number 
when writing to these cities; be sure to include your zone num- 
ber in your return address — after the city, before the state. 


Outer IsIancJs 

fluttered about our knees. We heard 
goats baaing and then saw them moving 
high along the clitf. a herd of 17, black, 
brown, white, brown-and-black. white- 
and-black, turning their heads to look at 
us. jostling, butting each other; billies, 
nannies and kids, bounding and stum- 
bling along a narrow trail. Gerry raised 
his .30-30 Winchester. Model 94. and 
sighted in on a fine black billy. I took 
the rifle from him and drew a bead, too; 
then handed it back. I told him not to 
shoot on my account. Wc had. I fell un- 
alterably, already killed him; the range 
was only 100 yards. It would have been 
absurd to have pulled the trigger. Gerry 
had gotten permission to take a goat on 



a weekday (in this area gouts could be 
shot only on weekends) but according 
to the regulations we couldn't keep the 
meat (dried goat meat isn't at all bad) 
but would have had to throw the car- 
cass in the ocean. We weren't allowed 
to keep a trophy head, either. It was 
just as profitable to gout-watch. Under 
our observation the goals became dis- 
turbed. perhaps even a little neurotic, 
because of the presence of the gun but 
the absence of noise, death and confu- 
sion. Perplexed and agitated, they Anal- 
ly filed up the cliff and out of sight. 

It was very hot. and Gerry and I went 
down to a narrow fresh-water stream 
which runs through the valley and. lying 
on our stomachs, drank the cold, sweet 
water. A creamy young billy with lux- 
uriant bungs and a stiff, bushy mane. 
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like an Athenian horse, came along a 
trail to \\ ithin 10 >ards of us. Me bound- 
ed upon a boulder, turned to look again, 
shook his head up and down and wan- 
dered olT. We left. too. crossing and re- 
crossing the stream to the hank that 
ga\c the best footing. It was tricks go- 
ing: Gerrs fell in the stream once but 
kept his gun dry. holding it abtne his 
head like I'scalibur. VVe followed the 
stream to llie rocky coast where it flosss 
desiotisls into the Pacific. 

K iunakakai. Molokai’s main tossn, 
is a pale, dusty place, not unlike a 
frontier western sillage. Occasionally a 
stripteaser from Honolulu is adseriised. 
When she doesn't show they put up a 
sign: Saturday Night l or Sure. Pub- 
crawling in Kaunakakai is a gas: there 
are three places, first, the Seaside Inn. 
a commercial hotel by the stinking mud 
flats, palms growing in Wesson Oil tins 
on a terrace with iron chairs and tables. 
The bar is connected to the front desk 
and the same man apparently works 
both. When I was there the bartender- 
desk clerk was a guest pressed into serv- 
ice until he worked out his bills. Next 
you go to the Midnight Inn, which closes 
at 11 p.m. If you want a Martini you 
ha\e to gel up and make it yourself. 
Lastly. Kanemiisu's Hakery. This com- 
prehensive establishment includes a bar. 
bowling alley, bakery, general store and 
rooms for let. At Kanenutsu's I was 
presented with a whole steamed mullet, 
garnished with Greek olives, to eat with 
my Scotch. 

Kaunakakai is. to most purposes, ru- 
ral Hawaii. W'hat is presented to the 
tourist as Hawaii is a stage set for an 
operetta. The C oco Palms Hotel, on 
Kauai, is an example. “C lko Palms is 
fashioned largely from materials that 
arc Island." one of its brochures reads. 
"Beauty. Warm |-ricndlmess. Music, Na- 
tive liignily mixed with soft laugli- 
ler. I ove." Some of the C oco Palms’ 
rooms are furnished with materials that 
are Island: sinks made of kilter clam 
shells (any island, evidently; they arc 
imported from the South Pacilie). beds 
built like outrigger canoes, goatskin 
drums for night tables and toilet paper 

i.mlinwJ 
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CHOICE 

The P-F 
Vantage 

What's the word in cas- 
ual footwear? Vantage! 
Looks great in rugged 
white duck with instep 
straps. P-F’s special 
Posture Foundation 
rigid wedge in the heel 
helps take strain off foot 
and leg muscles. The P-F 
Vantage is made only 
by Hood Footwear. See 
your P-F dealer or write: 
President’s Office, The 
B.F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron 18. Ohio. 

<3hs^ 


Prestige 

Symbol 


WEEJUNS* by Bass 

Distinctive, cla^ic styling identifies 
Weejuns as the important shoe 
on campus — just as it has l)een 
for generations. 


'orijpnators of Worjuns 


njA. »*9. 


G. H. BASS & CO., 18 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 



NEW ANGLES 

on an old favorite 

This brawny, broad-shouldered sur- 
coat is he-man, through and through. 
Ideal for all outdoor activities ... on 
the campus or off. Deep pile lining as- 
sures solid comfort in coldest weather. 
Handsome flange shoulder yoke, rugged 
laminated knit on collar and pockets, 
angled points on collar and sleeves add 
just the right amount of surface inter- 
est. Ask for Sir Jar. Style 6530, at 
your favorite store. 

rime wtH ieH— ever 92 yeor« of qualify 





Outer IsIancIs ,-w 

in three colors. Like sc\eral Hawaiian 
hotels, the Coco Palms has a torch- 
lighting ccremons. Summoned hy a 
blast on a conch shell, beach tx)ys in 
red shirts whiz about firing kerosene 
torches while, in sepulchral tones, an 
announcer recites Hawaiiana over the 
P.A. The Coco Palms' matchboETk cov- 
ers call it the Home of the Mosies. 
Segments of live films were shot there. 


among them Ptifniii Low Soiif{ and Ao- 
ked Panidisc. 

O ne morning we went to Lahaina 
on Maui where the whaling ships 
were once so numerous the> say yi>u 
could walk across their decks Ies Lanai, 
8'/^ miles ilistanl. In 1846. there were 5% 
whalers wintering in the roadstead. On 


IslANd TraveI Facts 


GETTING THERE: For SWifl (five hoUTSj COm- 

fort, lake Pan Ain, Northwest or United jels 
to Honolulu: for slower luvury (four and 
a half to live days). Matson or American 
President liners. Two excellent airlines. Ha- 
waiian and Aloha, with frequent daily flights, 
serve the outer islands. Tip; when biH>king 
through a travel .'igent. avoid the UxT-fasi 
package lour that trundles the unwary from 
island to island with less than a day to spend 
on each. Rely on the Hawaii V isitors Bureau 
for island information. 

STAYING THE»E:Thc outer islands offer near- 
ly 1 .500 hotel rooms, from the almost Spar- 
tan to the very plush, operated under Ameri- 
can and European plans. The quality of the 
foEKi ranges from good international hotel 
type to only fair. Surprisingly little effort is 
made to offer scafivod, Asian dishes or native 
specialties. Charcoal-broiled steaks are the 
big favorite. The Big Islunii iHawaii) has 
plenty of luMels to choose from. The Nani- 
loa. in Hilo, with 60 rooms, charges S30 a 
day per a>uplc for a double ri>om. American 
plan: SI 6. i.uropcan plan. Best deep-sea fish- 


ing in the islands is off the Kona coast of 
Hawaii. The Kititu Inn. Kailua, has 144 
rooms. A double room. American plan, costs 
S.U); European plan, SI 6. Northeast i»f Kai- 
lua. Laurance REKkcfcHcr is building a lux- 
ury beach resort (similar lo his Dorado in 
Puerto Rico), which will cover 3,000 acres of 
the famous Parker Ranch, have 200 rixvms 
and a Robert Trent .loncs golf coursc. 

On Kauai there arc ut least three firsi-c'ass 
hotels: the Kauai .Surf, Hanalei PlaiKation 
and CiK'o Palms, all by the sea. The Kauai 
Surf is a brand-new. lO-story skyscraper at 
Kalupaki Beach, h has 104 rooms. A double, 
American plan, costs $34; Luropcan plan, 
S2(). This is the hinel for extroverts; it has 
the liveliest bur on the island. The quieter 
Hanulci Plantation is one of the world's 
most beautiful resorts. American plan only : 
S50-S55 for a double roirm. The fashionable 
CiKO Palms has 1 10 rooms. A double riKun. 
American plan. ci>sts from S.34 to S.^O; Eur- 
opean plan is from S2I to S3X, 

Hawaii and Kauai get most of the tourists, 
and. as a result, most of the hotels on Maui 



STAHL-URBAN COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT SI 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
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the wity V.C stopped at a Japanese gra\c- 
>ard: a hot. dismal and barren patch of 
hard earth belNveen two roads b\ the sea 
where wc later watched suspicious chil- 
dren netting a kind of transparent cray- 
lish among the rocks. Over many of the 
tombstones are little gallows from which 
hang Japanese lanterns, as pale and list- 
less as abandoned snakeskins. Before 
one grave, dead flowers, shadows, pine 


and the other islands arc smaller, simpler 
and usually cheaper. On Maui, up to now. 
there is only »>ne really good hotel, the 
Hana-Maiii- Rales begin at S45 a day for a 
double room. American plan, and there is 
a four-day minimum. The new Sheraion- 
Maui will or>en in t^ceember. the best bar 
on Maui is the Whaler's (irog Shoppe in the 
pK'ncer Inn. 1 ahaina. Molokai has one de- 
lighifiil inn in the foothills, the Kalae Lodge, 
hut it has only four rooms. A double room 
costs S14: meals on request. Mrs. l.ilyan 
\uen Anderson, the tiwner. will cook tki 
hm III. her Chinese specialty, if she is in the 
mood. Lanai is ni>i generally considered a 
tourist spot, but it docs have one inn. the 
I anai. with 10 rooms and a restaurant. 
HUNTING; An estimated KXl.tHKIwild pigs in- 
habit (he island ranges; about 20,(KX> arc 
bagged annually. In addition to goal, mouf- 
l<sn sheep arc hunted and about 2.tXK) are 
taken each year, hour hunting guide services 
are available on the Big Island: Slim Holt. 
IL*\ 1425. Hilo; l.loyd Hmg Lai. Bos 24X, 
Hawi: Henry Ola. Box 51. Holualoa; Ken- 
neth Koliata.2S4 Siha Street. Hilo. .A two- 
day hunt costs about SW per person. r«>r 
bird hunters there arc Chinese ringneek and 
Japanese blue pheasani. quail, dove, par- 
tridge and pigeon. Ciuns can be rented and 
an all-inclusivc license costs SIO. Ihc suite 
requires a guide to ueeompanv parties hunt- 
ing the .^tXt.tXK) public acres. .Al present. ii 
is best to coniine hunting and lishing to 
the Big Island since guides .ire hard tocome 
by elsewhere. 

FISHING: [>eep-sea (ishing for marlin. yclk'w- 
lin tuna, dolphin and barracuda is sensa- 
tional. Fishing charter bi>ats are available 
al Kailua and Hilo on Hawaii. No license 
IS needed for salt-water lishing. The Div ision 
of Fish and Ciamc. Department of l and and 
Natural Resources. Honolulu, has up-lo- 
minute details on hunting and lishing and 
publishes a newsletter describing best tish- 
ing locations and conditions. Sni>rkelingand 
spearfishing are excellent in most outer is- 
land waters, since they arc much less fre- 
quented than Oahu. The surfing— at Oahu 
tlic world’s best— can be line al the outer is- 
lands. Local people will cooperate wnh lips 
on best surling, fishing and diving places. 
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Shapely University Club shirts are tapered to a'T’ 


and you have a loan athletic look. A look that takes you neatly thru 
the day in this popover model of I00®/o cotton. The collar is button- 
down and it comes in navy, brown or green. $5 at your favorite store. 

MACK SHIRT CORPORATION. CINCINNATI 3. OHIO 



"The finest golf lessons in print" . . . 
Ben Hogan's THE MODERN 
FUNDAMENTALS OF GOLF 

Only S3- 75 to Sports Illustrated readers. Send 
your order to SPORTS ILLUSTRATLD, 
541) North Michigan -Avc.. Chicago 11. 111. 



Rich, moist, 
mildly 
aromatic 

BOND 

STREET 

stays lit 





^ Rich, moist, 
aromatic 

BOND 
STREET 

stay s lit 




Numismatists of the world unite: 
put your money on Jiffies! 



You cao bao^. oo ii<bes (ot fashion, comfort, convenience. Of 
soft-knitted stretch nylon with contrasting collar trim and long- 
wearing. deep-foam vinyl sole. They fold flat, pack easily, 
machine-wash. Collect Jiffies m seven colors. Only $3.00 a pair. 



Outer lslAi\ds 

needles in a jar of sarul; no. the\ arc 
punk sticks. Our Bolosed Son Robert 
Masaiehi Kisonaga Nov. 14. 192'J linv 
birthdate!) March 20. 1030, Sauanot- 
suru the relined Japanese sake; a green 
bottle b> an unmarked grave. Old fruit 
in saucers, peanuts on was paper, stones, 
a pink-and-w bile cake. tVesson Oil tins, 
IManicrs C ocktail Peanuts cans, tumbled- 
over vases, remains of lires, Hills Broth- 
ers ColTee cans, stalks, seashells. cans 
wrapped in silver paper, I’apcr cups, 
with tov soldiers healing drums march- 
ing in a I'rie/e around them, a shrunken 
orange, a boiled b.imboo-sprout can full 
of sand. Kikkonuin Shovu Brewed In 
Noda C'bibaken. Japan. I ootprints of 
mourners- impressions ofintneatelv de- 
signed soles in ilic dust birds eaUing 
and the roar of the ocean bevond the 
road. 

In Lahaina we found Ray following 
the shadv side of the streets with a bag 
on. It was liis big dav of the week, the 
dav he drove to Wailuku for the uneni- 
plovment cheek. Mis wife surfs at dusk 
III the harbor, frightened of .sting ravs. 



you're in churttpionskiit jorrn n ith 

l)allsl()ii socks 

Hrhiiig off tin- In- f.r driiiiig Imim- a 
jKiiiit, viiu’r*' in clunipi'in'liiii fnrm with 
i{\t.i.'i<<s». ( iii-liiiin-rift. ti> l.ikc- tlir 

liiMi ..HI ..f -un-luk.-.l f..irv..i>s. il... "i-og” 
i>ut i.f Ixigjiy luu.n.ii.rks, .•\iiil torrifin 
-.-lirink rt-i-iaiK-i- kt'.-[j- Bvi.i.sTuNs up 

vIkTC IIii-V iH'lllllg. . 




even if 
it’s not 
his birthday, 
wouldn’t 
he like 
a gift 
of 

Sports 

Illustrated? 

Hin in color, /fig in 
surprises. Big in best 
n ishes. And so easy 
to give. Just send us 
his name and address 
r and yours, loo. 
plea.u’). Tell us luin 
you n isb the gift 
card signed. It e'll 
hill you after the 
subscription starts, 
t \ole: A single 
subscription costs 
.f6.7.5; if you order 
two or more at the 
same lime, the cost is 
just $5 for each one. 
including the first!) 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
&40 NORfH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
BtPT. WHS CHICAGO 11. tU. 


I sit by the seashore in u lean-to made 
of cardboard cartons and dried palm 
fronds. A windy afternoon on Molo- 
kai: :ii my front Keaweauni !*ond. a 
fish pond; low stone walls advancing 
into the ocean. 1 am with Mr. > , O. 
^ eng. an old Chinese in Bermuda shorts. 
Me relates the history of the pond: un- 
solved murders and mvstenous esplo- 
sions. Ahoul our feet three nondescript 
dogs: Spot. I ido. Bovsan. Spot's a mon- 
goose dog, l ido a watchdog, Bovsan 
has no talent. Me is. Mr. \'eng savs. the 
boss dog and. furthermore, points at 
butterilies. Samoan crabs with carapaces 
big as dinner plates wander in ambigu- 
ous transit on the bottom of Keaweauni 
Pond, recalling dark rooms, early delu- 
sions. Sea cucumbers down there, too, 
like irrelevant arms, Mr. > . 1). > eng ha.s 
traveled the world and recommends it. 
"I loat." he tells me. “I loat." Odd. re- 
pudiating currents bob us along, balllcd 
and penitential, this shore or that, The 
implacable vision of Patricia in the surf 
at Makaha. for instance, or the antelope 
beyond the reef. ino 


BALLSTON KNITTING CO.. INC. Ballston Spa. N. Y. 
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PrfpariH^ Brow’H Trout i« eawp— Photo by Mark Shan’ 


For a better way to take care of your nest egg 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


l:\c’n pursuits that justify the most 
complotf concentration sometimes ^et 
short siuift Ixvauso of preticeupation 
uitli in\estment cares. 

1 his need not hapjH’n to vou. 

Just ask C hase Manhattan's Per- 
sonal 1 rust Division to take over |>ost- 
haste. You'll iminediatelv rid vourself 
of such cver-|iresent details as stock 
rights and rc'cord keeping, call dates 


and coujwns. 

W'hat’s more, cmincntlv qualified 
nest egg specialists will, at a wttrd from 
\r)u. act as \our r.xeciitorand Trustee, 
advise vou on vour investments, or 
plan vour estate with you and your 
lawyer. 

hor complete information write for 
the free lK)oklet. "Investment Service.” 
Address; Personal Trust Division, 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 C'hasc 
Manhattan Plaza, New York 15. 

THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 





In action or at ease the prize sportswear to wear is Sedgefield. Shirts about $3. Slacks about $5. 
Outerwear from $5 to $35. S^gefield. a Division of Blue Bell Inc., Empire State Building. N. Y. 



BASEBALL’S 

WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Baseball is getting dull? Not the way they 
went at it in Baltimore's Memorial Stadium, 
where there were 22,700 casualties from can- 
non and rifle fire. It was a pregame reenact- 
ment of the battle of Antietam. The North 
won on a home run in the ninth. A mystery 
"casualty” was Jackie Brandt, Oriole center 
fielder. He seemed so entranced by the flight 
of a bail to left center that he stood in awe 
as it (lew past for a triple. His explanation: 
"I pulled a muscle standing in the outfield 
about two seconds before the ball was hit.” 
Catcher Bob Tillman of Boston also stood 
up for what he thought to be right. It turned 
out to be wrong, for as he stood examining 
the stitches on a baseball a runner stole 
home. But three alert Red Sox pitchers. 
Gene Conley, Bill Monbouquctle and Ike 
Delock, threw consecutive shutouts. During 
one six-game stretch Kan-sas City pitchers 
had a 1 .50 ERA. For the next three games it 
rose a trifle, to 8.66. George Alusik homered 
in five straight games. Washington pitching 
during a five-game span left little to be de- 
sired by opposing batters, who got 55 hits 
and 37 runs. Rookie Jim Hannan, though, 
ran his relief streak to 14 ap|>earances and 
20f3 innings without a run. And the Sena- 
tors did manage to take over the league lead 
in one department— stolen bases. Converse- 
ly, New York, which was tied for the fewest 
steals (21) in the majors, was fust in the 
standings. Second-place Los Angeles had 
only one homer, needed four pitchers in one 
inning, had to do without injured Pitchers 
Art Fowler and Ken McBride but still won 
six of eight. CTiicago matched that, largely 
because of tine pitching by Eddie Fisher (he 
likes to imitate Donald Duck), Early Wynn 
(he prefers to emulate Walter Johnson) and 
Ray Herbert. Howie Koplitz of Detroit won 


RUNS PRODUCED 

IRuns TMmrniles 

Total Runs 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Scored 

Oalted m* 

Produced 

Si»b«rn. KC(.300) 

79 

66 

145 

Rollins. Minn (.908) 

66 

65 

133 

Robinson. Cbi(.3l2) 

63 

68 

131 

Wagnor, LA<.271> 

75 

SI 

126 

Ptatson. LA (.274) 

90 

33 

123 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

T. Davis. LA (.345) 

87 

99 

186 

Robinson. Cm (.341) 

95 

70 

165 

Mays. SF( 308) 

94 

67 

161 

H. Aaion. Mil (.336) 

93 

67 

160 

Capedi. SF(.317) 77 60 

'Derived by subtiKUng HRs Irom RBIs. 

137 


Boxed ira/isilcs throtigfi Saturday, August H 



TURNABOUTS in new leagues were Coll .45s* 
Russ Kemmercr (ex-While Sox) and Twins’ 
Frank Sullivan (ex-Phillie). Both won in relief. 


twice and Rocky Colaviio and Steve Boros 
each hit four homers. When the going got 
tough, Dick Stigman of Minnesota talked to 
himself, liked what he heard and beat the 
Yankees. Speaking out loud. General Man- 
ager Gabe Paul said of sixth-place Cleve- 
land. ‘Tve never seen a whole team collapse 
all at once like this." Help was coming, 
however. Enrique Hernandez, a 17-year-old 
pitcher from Cuba, invaded the U.S. in a 16- 
foot boat for a tryout with the Indians. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Pittsburgh endured such troubles as a Forbes 
Field Are that delayed a game 27 minutes, 
another injury to Don Hoak (he has had the 
flu. an infected tooth, injuries to wrist, thumb 
and ribs and now his eyes) and 14 losses in 
17 tries. Milwaukee's Warren Spahn fell 
down the stairs a few hours before game 
time and banged his precious left elbow. 
Then he won his 321st game. What hap- 
pened to John Caliison of Philadelphia was 
tragicomic. After an all-out effort to knock 
down the right-field wall with his head, Cal- 
lison. his nose bleeding profusely, was driven 
in a motorcycle to the safety of the dugoui. 
Mel Roach made two errors, then had to 
look in the clubhouse icebox to find his 
glove. Dallas Green had started only four 
games all year, suddenly got the call twice 
in three days. Result: two losses and exile 
to the bullpen again. Charlie James of St. 
IxiuLs was content to play only on Friday 
nights. He had a .488 BA in Friday night 
games. .290 for the season as a whole. Cin- 
cinnati's Frank Robinson hit six homers on 
five different days. Houston, shut out three 
times in a row by the Reds, did not score 
for 38 innings and lost seven of eight. With- 
out George Altman's four homers Chicago 
would not have advanced to eighth. It was 
the saddest of weeks for New York's Casey 
Stengel. His Mets were eliminated from the 
pennant race and. w orst of all, Mrs. Stengel 
was hit, as one paper pul it, "on her right 
jaw” by a broken bat. Don Drysdalc (see 
page 24) of I.os Angeles lost his fifth game 
and walked his first man in 53 innings. The 
week's most damaging "hit” was one by 
Willie Mays of San Francisco, which went six 
inches hehiml the plate. Mays, at bat after his 
foul lip on a third strike had been dropped, 
started a rally to beat the Dodgers, end 
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TITLEIST HAS BEEN PLAYED 
BY MORE PROFESSIONALS 
AND AMATEURS IN BIG-TIME 
COMPETITION THAN ANY 
OTHER BALL 



REMEMBER: NO ONE IS PAID TO PLAY TlTLElST 

ACUSHNET GOIF BAllS 

SOLD THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


AUTO RACINC- N AT H \ N OS I KH. 5:. hwiime iinc 
lit Ihc onl> men w.lio has eser walked a«a> jHct j 
’‘l-mph duii>mi<hile skij. The t.os Anuclcs d«v 
i>if popiieJ ihc p.irai.hiile hfjke on his |cl- 

powcfeil i.iect when ii ihrew a wheel jcros* chc 
llonncviltcSjli I lais, and rolled li> a sale Mop the 
aecidcni happened during hi> I 3th trial run. luteins 
him In gne up. lor a while, his allcinpt to break 
the iiiph world land «(Ked mack. 


i CUP Iltl.VLS showed a 


lOoi 


MLNamar. 1 . a I 
iler of N./.v/,r,. 
h) Uradlc) No; 






es, an old sadms hudd) of 

Oeorge OT)a>, iKe IW) 

Olsiiipw; L-|iampion. was relieved ol his command 
on LuMerner and designer Ra> Morsl look over. 
()T)a> immcdialclj apiK.ired on hoard II 


ooxiNG tilORCit. Hl.NTCTS. siruggling for a 
soiiiehack 111 oil hours Irom his regular lacior> }ub 
in I airless liills. I*a.. wav awarded a unanimous IU> 
round decision user Joes Oiardelloin Philadelphia 
alter b.iiicrnig Ihc NBA's No. 2-rankcd middle- 
weight nearly senseless. 

ILORfcNIINO I URNAN'DI Z had li'ilc trouble 
w.ih anoihcr vomc-agamer. Portland. Ore.'s Phd 
Moyer, who onsc retired sliorlly alter losing a crush- 
ing ooutwitli letnandee. TheCuhan middleweight 
ended things with a TkO in the seventh round as 
nearly lO.tlUO turned out m waieh Lugcnc's lirst 
prolessional light in 15 years. 

BRiOGE— PHIt IP iLLUtSMAN. New V.srk dia- 
mond man nicknamed I he Arab hy bridge asso- 
eiaies. sueces.vfull> delended two chanipionshipv in 
the Summer Nationals m Minneapolis the Men's 
Pair and Ihc Lilc Masters Pair events (veepoge J/y. 
Ills partner was Ira Ruhin of fair l.awn. N.J. The 
\%omen s Pair i.ile went to Mrs. Clarice Holt of 
Ion VSortli and .Mrs. Cireeley Warner of Pampa. 
Tesas. The Slised Team Championship was won 
by flic Murray ol loroiilo. Charles Coon of New 
Turk. Mrs. Agnes Gordon of Uuflalu and Mrs. 
Helen Portugal of Los Angeles. The Masters 
kiuKkout learn event was taken by a team led 
by LUwm Kantar ol Los Angeles. 

eoce -ARNOLD PaLMI'.R. ignoring a bee sting 
and Ills opposition, led all the way to win the $50.- 
OtHI I iiesione lournament in AkroD, and boost his 
money winnings for one year to a record $80,I'18. 
In taking his eighth victory of Itf62 Palmer broke 
his IVM) record high ol' $75.:6:. He was never in 
trouble, vwinging to an easy hve-siroke victory over 
.Mason Rudolph Linisliing with a 276. he said he 
had never pulled so well. 


lARNCSS RACINO -PORTFRIinUSL ($32.40) 
turned vin Ihc steam in the $50,000 American i rol- 
ling Championship at Rvsoscvell Raceway. bU/ing 
through the linul visieenih of the mile-and-a-vjuar- 


lorld r 


;ord II 


mile track l of :;52rs. The s iclv>ry . whi 
tyiiaiion to this week's glittering Roovc 
slional. surprised an vmpiessivc Ittid . 
c Icli behind by Porterhouse and Orise 
ry were Duke Rndnes, in second, and th 
wired Su Mac lad.iourih. 


HORSE RACING IIKM PULK'V ($7,701 paid an 
uncsisecled dividend in Ihc $57,000 Alabama Slakes 

and tmishing an easy length and ihrcc-quaricrv 
ahead ol I incoln t enter. C icada, who had set the 
pace for must of Ihc muddv milc-and-a-vtuarirr dis- 
tance. faltered into third. 5^ lengths behind Lincoln 
Center, barely maint.uning her record of always tin- 

RnY-\L PATRICI (Sfi) won her first big race. Ihe 
SM.KiMi Pucker l.p Stakes, at Arlington Park. The 
Harbor View I arm entry, maneuvered vmarlly 
through Ihe lO-horse field by Ismael ^alcnauela, 
pounded ahead m Ihe stretch to heal Darby Dan 
I arm's Poly lady by a length. 


HORSE SHOW -ITALY earned ort ihe top pri/c nf 
the Royal Dublin Society's Horse Show, the Aga 
Khan Trophy, by a mere point. The U.S. team, 
leading with a faiitllevs hrst round, look a four- 
point ivcnalty in the second when Sinpvn, ridden 
by Caplain Hill Sicinkraiiv, barely nicked a water 
jump. Hui Ihc TO.IKHi onlookers who di'convolaiely 
watched the Irish team slide into fourth place found 
a little to vmie ahoui. The Italians rode to victory 
on Irish-bred mounts. 


SHOOTING RARNLY HARTMAN, RC.\T squad- 
'on leader, shot 550 times in the world skeet cham- 
monshipv at St. Janvier. Que. and misvcvl only lour 
.iites lo win the all-round title. He was wild on 
three targets m the demanding .4lt}-gauge and one in 
:lie 20-gauge, but had perfect scores in both the 28- 
and 1 2-gauge events 

TOMMYG. pool of I Oft Iknmng. (la.. an Army 
^ II' Min with a disposition for evaciness, was named 
Ihe national small-bore riHc posuion champion at 
l amp I'crry, Ohio, but only alter he had politely 
asked oMicials liir a recount. Apparenllv tied with 
Army Isi Licul. Presley M. Kendall at 1.558 out of 
I .MX) points. Pool emerged victorious 


FACES IN THE CROWD 




lowed h 


edge III Ihe deciding oiThand p 


had a 


I. Kendall 


which It V 

7il. the recent winners ol the Imci 
League title. Ihc hrsi of the two-gj 
with a I -I lie in Chicago. Then 
INiwmng Stadium the Dukla team, wcll-niaiir 
with SIS M.ifld ( up veterans, scored the dcsiji 
goal in the second halT lor a 2- 1 victory. 


world records and lied one in the n 

outdoor championships in ( uyahoga I all" 
I MV piigi' tV), SitKk. a junior at Indiana Uni 
splashed through the ltX)-meler hack 


J Peter 


;t Jav 


I .01 


through a 


need h 


ir the b 


20t>-m' 


e.idy I 


e pensioned ofi just yet as he set i 
new .snicrican freestyle records: 4 17.2 for the 
and 17 16.7 in the 1.500 meters. The Indianap 
AC brvsughl home ns seventh A.AU championvl 
collecting a vtaggcring 124-point total to runner 
Santa Clara's 35'/i. T he visiting Japanese and V 


v>l. hut little else. 


tiyppy V 


by .1 


n Osl. 



lonal Soccer 
series ended 
New Tork V 


an assault on the 
iich they lowered 
ar-otd Carl Rohie cluirned 
a the 20l)-mcicr bulicrtlv in 
ping 2.12.4, said, "I can do bcticr.” and 
churned through the pool again in 2 10.8 Roth 
broke Ihe world mark. It was only alter he h.id 
smashed Ihe listed record for the 400-meicr indi- 
V idual medley with a time of 4:51.5 that I ed SticI 





i of Auv- 


rouble 


TENNIS ! Rl D STOI I I . one of a swa 
iralians who collect U.S. titles, added j 
with a three-set sweep (7 -5. 6 2.8 fitoverV 
Reed in the Southampton, N Y. grass-coui 
namem His unerring vcrsice completely 
Reed. Ihc N,i. I U.S. player who has had 
reaching even Ihe semifinals of a lournamv . . . 
ye.ir. In fact. Reed nisi squeezed by India's Jaidip 
Mukerjea in tins one. 

TRACK A AIELO PTOTR BOIOTMKOV. 32- 

Ihan most men ever walk, broke his own 10 ,( 881 . 
meier world mark bv .6 second at an all-Sovici meet 
in Movs'ow. His lime was 28.18.2. 

J I SI Rt .\T TT', the Lvis Angeles loper now on (our 
in Scandinavia, got hot in the cool Norwegian sum- 
■■ ‘ns own American I .SlXJ-meicr record 




GEORGE CUSICK. an 
aiiUHHobilc mechanic 
from Ciintbfidge. MU-. 
ilrose Ins t4.5-cu.-io. hy- 
droplane. Wfr/ T/>p. Is' 
a world record speed of 
M,.T32 inpli over a livc- 
milc course during his 
home low It's powerboat 
reg.ilta, upping the old 
mark, that he •w:! him- 
self Iasi year, h> .2, 


KATHY BLAKE of 1.G 
Jolla. Calif., a l.5->ear- 
old budding lennts star 
who has been working 
on her game since she 
was 1 1, lived up lo her 
top seeding in the U.S. 
girls' I fi-and-itnder 
lournament ai Lake 
Bind'. III., wiihoiit los- 
ing a SCI to win her lirst 
national lille. 


GENE HANSEN, 2.3, 
accomplished a unique 
fcalbv wmningall three 
of hts stale's top tour- 
naments for Ihe second 
year in a row. While 
taking this year's Min- 
nesota Open, Amateur 
and I'liblic Links titles, 
Hansen played a total 
of 269 holes in 33 un- 


OIANE DIETRICH. 15, 
of Duncan, Okla. ig- 
nored [he wind and 
waves that were upset- 
ting her feves at the Dal- 
las Open water-ski meet 
and made hardly an er- 
ror while winning all 
three events in the jun- 
ior women's division 
Ihe slalom, trick and 
jumping classes. 
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IQITole 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


JUMPING WITH JOY 

Sirs: 

Congratulaiions for what muM go lUnsn 
as the journalistic scoop of the year and a 
milestone m the improscmenl of Kusso- 
Amencan relations Soiif/ (7ia/iipio/i 
Ti'lh Hi\ Own 5/on, Aug. 6). Igor Ter- 
Osanesyan's autobiography should certain- 
ly shatter the belief held by many Americans 
that Russians are some kind of ogres or 
medieval barbarians. As he told of his joy 
in jumping over puddles in the street as a 
boy I am immediately reminded of Ameri- 
can boys, such as Willie Mays. v\ho loved to 
play stick ball in the streets. Change the nante 
of the author and the geographical liK-alions 
and one would think the article were written 
by any typical American athlete. Perhaps 
Igor's most significant statement was that he 
loves sport for its •‘creative power" and 
■'independence.’’ Great job. 

Dam Hit t. 

Grvvilev. Ut. 

Sirs: 

Since the Russian objective is to lake over 
the world and we therefore arc at war with 
them mentally. I protest your article on 
Igor Per- Ovanesyan. It isobv iously ab:g pan 
of the Soviet propaganda operation. The 
sentence, "We agreed that our people should 
always walk hand in hand," is typical. 

RaI Pit VSHIMIOKI) C'AKVtK 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

VS hat a line article by the Russian broad 
jumper. Ter-Ovanesyan. What a lovely spirit 
this boy has. So many people think that be- 
cause the heads of other countries do not 
agree with our leaders and those of other 
allied countries, that their people arc just 
as belligerent, just as arrogant, just us bull- 
headed as their leaders. 

Ter-Ovanesyan. in writing this simple talc 
of his life, hiselfortsin sport, has done much 
to close the gap of understanding between 
i>ur two countries. 

From my own experience, returning from 
tours of Furopt*. I lind my fellow Americans 
constantly asking. "What are the people 
over there really like?" suspecting they are 
diircrcnt. Basically the peoples of other 
countries are the same everywhere. They 
like the same things, they love the same 
things and they dislike the same things. 

FORTUNt GoRIUI’N 

Alludcna. Calif. 

• Fortune Gordien. former world cham- 
pion discus ihrower {194 feet, 6 inches) 


and three-time Olympic competitor 
(I94X. 1952 and 1956). has traveled ex- 
tensively during his 20-some years of 
competition. In 1960. at 38. Gordien 
gamely tried out again but placed only 
seventh, behind Al Oerter, now world 
champion. — FO, 

ON THC ALLAGASH 

.Sirs: 

Re Duncan Barnes' A IFurAfwg B'/Wer- 
nrvv (August 6). your maga-'ine has rendered 
a great service to the nation by bringing the 
Allagash controversy to public attention. 

As a camper I know that a summer canoe 
trip on the Allagash in the primeval wilds 
of northern Maine reminds one of what 
dawn on the day of creation must have 
liHvkcd like. This region has had a profound 
effect upon my whole life. and. undoubtedly, 
scores of others. Anyone who has ridden the 
white water of the Allagash esniniry and 
lasted of its beauty knows that a valiant 
effort must be made to preserve it as much 
as possible, for this is as good a proving 
ground for g«>od Americans as exists. 

BKUCt W. Russian 

Cwonui Grove. Fla, 

Sirs: 

Speaking as one who has spent two weeks 
on the Allagash River, I feel that to destroy 
this sanctuary would be one of the worst 
crimes ever committed. My canoe trip of 
last summer taught me the invaluable les- 
sons of self-sufficiency and dependence on 
others to do their share. Our mollycoddled 
youth would bcnelil greatly if more of this 
generation had the same opportunity I had. 
To dam up the St. John River would rob 
many adolescents of the type of pleasure 
that can be obtained in only a few remaining 
strongholds of our eastern wilderness. 

Bit i. Ml rcHiN-soN 

W'yncotc. Pa. 

GUMMEO-UP CUBS 

Sirs: 

Robert Boyle’s story {OH Year for the 
Chicago Orgs, Aug. 6) omits the view of the 
people who care the most, the loyal though 
impatient Cub fans of Chicago. Bvery year 
we've been hearing how much g«Kvd. young 
talent the Cubs have and how they’re finally 
going to crack the first division. This young 
talent is there, but it is being wasted by an 
organization that is more interested in de- 
vising and maintaining innovations for base- 
ball than in providing a winning team. 

Phil Wrigicy stubbornly insists on keep- 
ing his no-manager system, yet the players 

< i>nlinufJ 
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/ WHEN 

DRIVING 

STRAIN 


fIRES YOUR EYES 



REST YOUR EYES WITH 

MURINE 



When you leave the expressway to 
refuel your car and stretch your 
weary bones, don't forget to refresh 
your eyes. They've been working, 
too. Close them for a few seconds, 
roll, blink— but do not rub! Treat to a 
few drops of Murine. Murine soothes 
tired eyes and gently refreshes them. 

TU J/«XM 0../M . CtMM 


>. V.S.4. • rrUn,*rkt »•$ v.$- rt - »/. 


NEW CONCEPT IN BOWLING OFFERS 
IMPROVED INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 

BOWL- MORS 
DIVERSIFIED 
BOWLING P10\N 


YOU OFFER WORE TO CUSTOMERS. 
SO YOU GET MORE CUSTOMERS 

Bowling in all its forms is a popular, grow- 
inj; and profitable sport today. \Vhi*n you 
olTor a choici' of i;atnes you inrreas** your 
profit potential by appealinR to a laruer 
group of pe<ipl«-. The lighter Candlepin. 
DucKpin or Rubberhand Duekpin ball, for 
example, attracts more women and chil- 
dren. fills in your daytime hours, builds 
your profits. .4nd all four games are Asso- 
ciation approved ... all are plaved on 
slamlard lanes. This is Bowl-Mors “Dt- 
VKRfilFfKr) BOWCrXG I’CANL" 


ONLY BOWL-MOR CAN AFFORD 
TO 3E OBJECTIVE 

Only Bowl- M or otB'rs you any combinatum 
of Tenpin, Candh-pin. Duokpin nr Rubber- 
band Duckpin, F’or only Bowl-Mor - - the 
company that pioneered the development 
of automatic pin.s<>tters - provids-s ma- 
chine.s for all four games. You get true oh~ 
jfitivily because Bowl-Mtir sell.s all ma- 
chines and can talk about your interest, 
your problems, ,\'Our area, your profits. Also, 
B<iwl-M or offers a full line of related bowling 
equipment to give you a completely integrat- 
ed, cost and profit analyzed establishment. 


YOU GET A CHOICE, TOO - 
LEASE OR PURCHASE 
The program that best mecLs your particu- 
lar needs lea.s<‘, conditional sale or out- 
right purchase - is availahle from Bowl- 
Mor. Don’t Concern yourself with training 
your management or maintenance person- 
nel. Bowl-Mor has set up hundreds of bowl- 
ing establishments since pioneering the first 
fully automatic bowling machine in 1949! 


HIGHER INVESTMENT RETURN 
A well run bowling center — sized and 
planned to fit the market — can provide a 
higher return on inve.stment than practi- 
cally any other business. Although a .siz- 
able investment is re<iuired, it is po.s,sible to 
pay for a bowling center out of profits in 
•approximately fwe years. And in the bowl- 
ing business there are no accounts receiva- 
ble. no billing problems — your customers 
play and immediately pay. 


GET A FREE PROFIT 
SURVEY PROJECTION 
An expert survey team of experienced bowl- 
ing management consultants will a.s.si.st you 
in si-lecting prime locations and building 
designs and in determining the howler po- 
tential, Call or write for more information 
about Bowl-.Mor’s new DIV'ERSIFIED 
BOWLING conci-pt. and our free Survey 
I'rojeciion Serviw. Bowl-Mor Company. 
Inc., Newtown Road, Littleton, Mass. Call 
Robi'rt N. Turner, Jr. at MUnter 6-3.)13. 


Bowl-Mor 

NEWTOWN ROAD LITTLETON. MASSACHUSETTS 


19TH HOLE coniwufd 


need a hard-driving dictator who is out to 
win at all costs, not a bunch of coaches who 
individually hope the "coach of the hour" 
will falter so one of them may take over. 
Wrigley is still against night baseball, which 
must be had to allow more fans to attend 
the games and inspire those young kids to 
victory. I say that Wrigley should sell the 
club to a practical, win-or-else-typc owner, 
who devotes his time to the Cubs and not 
to selling chewing gum. 

Mike Krdichick 


Chicago 


Sirs: 

I believe that Mr. Wrigley ‘s coaching sys- 
tem is working. \ vidence of this is found in 
the boxed statistics of Hasi ham's Wijk 
in this same issue. Of the I.' classifications in 
which you fisted the top rookie in each 
league, the Cubs had the best in seven. Now 
what could have happened to those other 
nine teams, five of whom did not lead in any 
class, with just one manager? The coaching 
system is not a Maris or Mays, but it docs 
help. 

Maybe the whole problem is that Robert 
Boyle is just jealous because l-.rnie Hanks 
did not give him a pack of Wriglcy's gum. 

Barry Komi 

Louisville, Ky. 

• Ernie Banks did give him a pack of 
Wriglcy’s gum— maybe the wrong fla- 
vor.— ED. 


PICKING ON MANNY 

Sirs: 

In BA.srBxLL’.s Wiek (Aug. fi) I read a 
very compact account of Kansas City Own- 
er Charles O. Finley's biggest boner to date. 
It seems that Mr. Finley is di-ssatisfied with 
the sloppy performance of KC Rookie Man- 
ny Jimenez, (/kficr all. he is only secvmd in 
the AL in batting with 55 RBls to boot.) 
To be precise. Finley doesn't think Jimenez 
hits enough homers, This is like saying Nel- 
son RiKkcfclIcr isn't worth anything sim- 
ply because he doesn't have many nickels. 
However. Mr. Finley is no fool: he has heard 
tales from the Big City of fans paying out 
tons of giKid money to sec a few muscle- 
bound oafs pound baseballs into the next 
county. He would like a cut of that. But it is 
a shame he must pick on Vlanny. If he can't 
leave the managing to the manager he 
should trade Jimenez. I'm sure the other 
clubs would lake him as is. 

Dan WifKS 

Northport, Ala. 


Sirs: 

it is obvious to those of only average in- 
telligence that Jimenez is not a power hitter. 
He possesses one of the most sought-after 
skills in baseball: that of hitting (he ball 
where it is pitched (which is conducive to a 


high batting average). Jimenez is one of the 
few bright spots on the Kansas City base- 
ball scene. 

Finley has expressed his desire to move 
the A’s to the Dallas-Fort Worth area, Per- 
haps he should stop trying to stifle fan in- 
terest and attempt to build the ball club 
that the loyal fans of Kansas City deserve. 

Jamis 1. Humer 

Omaha 

PSEUDO GRUNTS 

Sirs: 

I would like to come to the defense of 
Daniel Ronald HtilTman's letter (19iH 
Hom, July 23) which was blasted as "De- 
bunked Debauchery" ( I9rn Hoi i. Aug. 6). 
1 am in complete agreement with Mr. Hoff- 
man. Golf, fishing, bowling, baseball, sail- 
ing. etc. are nonathlotic sports. 

As an example of your “worship of jneudo- 
sports," I refer to your recent scries of phi>- 
tographs captioned (Jolt is a IVo/f/ir Cc/mc 
(July 23). You speak of golf as "an almost 
shwking display of brute force,’' as "strenu- 
ous." as "noi-so-gcnilc activity," etc. 

Golf is a pleasant and popular game en- 
joyed by ntillions of players and spectators. 
Yet not even the most avid golfers will tell’ 
you ihiii the game is violent. Only Sports 
Illustrated could make such a statement. 
In doing so. you have lost all sense of per- 
spective in not distinguishing between uth* 
lelic and nonathletic sports. 

This was exactly the sort of thing Mr. 
Hoffman referred to. 

Leslie Lonoshore 

CIcmson, S.C. 


Sirs: 

1 suggest that a special magazine be pub- 
lished for people like Mr. Hotl'man. It would 
be aptly entitled Grunt Iflii^tratcil and would 
cover such classic athletic endeavors as gladi- 
ator fighting, pyramid building, stone throw- 
ing, ditch digging and professional wrestling 
(the biggest grunt of all). 

The sports that Mr. HofTntan objects to 
require a little intelligence. Would this be 
where his trouble lies? 

Barry Crist 

Palatine. HI. 

OUT BY A FOOT 

Sirs: 

Several of us who watch major league 
baseball on television have noticed that often 
Vic Powers and other first basemen remove 
their feel from the base a fraction of a sec- 
ond before the ball arrives on a throw-out 
from the inlield. 

Isn't this against the rules? 

Cy Li land Jr. 

Ruidoso, N.M. 

• Technically, yes. but for safety's sake 
umpires permit it to avoid tripped run- 
ners and broken-legged first ba.semen. 
—ED. 
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from a 


A large number of people will visit 
Spain or Mexico this year. Ninety- 
nine percent of them arc expected to see 
at least part of a buMtlght. and 83^ of 
these are expected to write a novel about 
blood and sand. 

For those who do plan to write a nov- 
el upon their return and who wish to 
dispense with tedious research into the 
subject of la fiesta hrava, 1 am happy to 
offer a capsuled guide to this most in- 
teresting and romantic held. 

For a would-be novelist, the prepara- 
tions begin the day before the scheduled 
tight. On that day the purely physical 
preparation is limited to the purchase of 
a ticket, not to be confused with post- 
cards of dubious nature but similar in 
size, sold by the natives to the unsus- 
pecting. 

The morning of the bullfight, if at all 
possible, should be bright and windless. 
(Too much wind will prevent many of 
the more modest ladies from attending, 
depriving the spectator-novelist of some 


of the color.) By all means, get up in the 
morning and shower briskly, if shower 
and water are available. Breakfast light- 
ly and proceed on a short, stimulating 
but not overstrenuous tour of the town. 
Drink moderately or heavily, as is your 
custom. It is very important not to de- 
part drastically from the accustomed 
way of life. But I would advise you to 
lunch lightly ; some bullfighters dispense 
with food altogether in anticipation of 
goring. Should a totally unexpected 
sortie of the bull into the stands result 
in a spectator's unfortunate wounding, 
an empty stomach would be a help to 
the attending doctor. 

Two hours before the start of the 
fight, a true aticionado. and all novelists, 
should induce an emotional feverishness. 
(This state in a neophyte bullfighter can 
easily be provoked by hypnosis, but this 
is not recommended for fledgling au- 
thors.) If. on the other hand, your nerves 
arc too shaky, have a drink of cognac in 
each of the cafes on the way to the ring. 


Bullfighter 

Here is a handy guide for the 
would-be novelist planning to 
write about 'la fiesta brava’ 

by MAIA RODMAN 

C><a»lr>ai by M«>< Vmoni 
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ATHA-POWOER is the 
day-long foot deodorant | 
you've always wanted! 

It dries, cools, soothes I 
your tired feet, leaves a [ 

pleasant odor and com- 

bats -acurrane. ol Atlv 
lete s Foot. Spill-proof 
container puffs powder 
just where wanted in 
shoes, hose, or on feet 
.. easily, economically. 

Use effective, exclusive- 
formula Atha-Powder all 
year 'round ... at home, 
away, at work, or at play! 

At drugstorts only. 98^ 

* foot odor 




P 


try 
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SI, The Sporting Word Game 

Imaginative, challenging, fun for ev- 
eryone in the family. Send your order 
to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, Dept. 
7107. 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, III. Enclose $2.50 for each set. 


How to Tell a Bull ...,,„w,r.i 

spacing >our stops and timing your ar- 
rival to coincide with the sound of the 
practice trumpet. 

Before entering the pla/a. try to spot 
an obvious tourist and engage him in a 
heated argument. T he follow ing cun eas- 
ily he learned b\ heart and has the ad- 
vantage of being applicable to all and 
any prehullfighi consersaiions; 

Yoit ilfic afiiioiKulo or tiovcIiM): Do 
you call those bulls? 

Tourist [or iiwrc oulookcr]'. Beg your 
pardon? 

You: Those mangy, underfed, under- 
weight mivillos'. Saw Aparicio at the age 
of 10 tight calves twice as big and kill 
with a lacc handkerchief 
Tourist I fail to — 

You: And I suppose you didn't sec Bel- 
monte with his second Pahio Romero at 
Puerto de Santa Maria on Aug. 5. 1926? 
I'oiirist: No. 1 

You: There was a /aaia' 't'ou'll never 
see a scries of uuturak-s like that again. 
Not today, nor tomorrow, nor 100 years 
from now. They tell me he was never 
any good after that, but there was that 
afternoon in Barcelona in 'll. They 
don't make bulllighters like that now- 
adays. And the bulls! I If </»'«• yu///' haiiil 
tU.MUissiui; the nholt' ihiiin with rho e.v- 
pressiou of utmost tiisgust.) Vasquez had 
it. but he lost it. 

Tourist: Lost what? 

It is of greatest importance not to an- 
swer him. Took pained and walk away 
ambiguously. If the man follows and 
persists in knowing what it was that 
Vasquez lost, dismiss him with a sigh 
and a dramatic shake of your head. The 
crowd will he thick enough to lose him. 
even though he might be clinging to 
vouT elbow. 

By now you should have arrived at 
the very gate of the p/ozo tU- toros. un- 
less you have been standing in front of 
a football field, in which case it would 
be quite hopeless to try to gel to the 
hulltighl on lime. 

Il is quite important, before going in. 
to let a tout try to sell you a ticket. The 
price he will quote you will bring your 
blood pressure to exactly the right pitch, 
since the doorman at your hotel already 
has taken you, and touts are usually 
100 ' , cheaper. You should keep in mind 
that any outside stimulus is helpful in 
readying you for the emotional experi- 
ence you arc about to enjoy. 

SVe shall slop here to remind the read- 
er of the basic difTercnces between a 


brave bull and an ordinary bull, and be- 
tween a bull, brave or ordinary, and a 
bullfighter. 

I'irsl. the bull: 

1) He can be smaller or larger than 
his far-removed domesticated cousin. 

2) He refutes the ignorant belief that 
red makes a bull mad. It is not so. ICst'ry- 
ihiiif! makes a bull mad. 

.1) He is more masculine; were he a 
smoker, he'd prefer Marlboros. 

4) His I.Q. is unusually high, surpass- 





ing that of most hulllight spectators and 
some bullfighicrs. 

5) Kven when cowardly, he retains his 
name of a “brave bull." 

A bulllighter dilTcrs from the hull in 
the following: 

1) He is much smaller than the hull 
unless the emproso is saving money. 

2) The sight of any color bull makes 
him mad. 

3) Not all hullfighiers are Marlboro- 
smoker types. 

4) His TO- may or may not surpass 
that of the bull. 

5) When he is cowardly, he is no long- 
er called a bulllighter but goes by other 
names. 
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If you happen to be so shortsighted 
that you are unable to distinguish fornis. 
even vaguely, the following is a descrip- 
tion of a typical bullhghl based on the 
sounds around you: 

A sharp, gay note on the trumpet fol- 
lowed by whistles: the lorenn have en- 
tered the ring. 

A sharp, tragic note on the trumpet 
followed by muted sighs: Ava Gardner 
has made her entrance in an ofT-shoulder 
blouse and is proceeding to her shady 
han cro scat. 

lkH>fbeals: a man in a Philip II cos- 
tume is riding up to the I’rcsidcnt's box. 
Whistles denote his failure to catch a key 
to the “gates of fear.” 

The sounds of a trum|iet immediately 
followed by whistles or excited shouts: 
the former arc a greeting to Jinx Falken- 
burg (without Tex); the Kttter announce 
the appearance of a bull, snatched away 
from the breast of his mother. 

A yell from a thousand throats fol- 
lowed by a single gasp can mean many 
things; the gasp, howexer. could be 
something rather personal. 

Another short blast on the trumpet: 
the picadors have arrived. 

Shouts and whistles: thcy'xc changed 
their minds and arc leaving. 

A gurgling sound: someone is drink- 
ing from a wineskin held at arm's length. 

An exclamation in Spanish sounding 
suspiciously like a curse: he spilled the 
red wine on his white shirt. 

Another short blast on the trumpet: 
the horses have had it. 

Silence: the ha/nh'iilhts have all 
missed. 

Oil's: the bull is finally going for the 
passes. 

Whistles: the bull is not going for the 
passes, or the matador dries not wish to 
make passes, or .American sailors arc. 

A gurgling sound: obviously the man 
is a compulsive alcoholic. 

The irumixtt again: the bullfighter has 
w-asicd loo much time mopping his brow 
and is advised to cease. 

Another trumpet: the matador is now 
wiping his neck. 

Another one: the hapless torero is 
surrendered to the protection of the 
bribed policemen, and the bull is led out 
of the arena. 

A great many no.scs of all sorts: ev- 
eryone is displeased, and Ava is leaving. 

When you hear no more noises, the 
plaza has been emptied, and it is lime to 
go to the hotel and begin the novel, end 



Leonard Macy selects Cireettwood’s Sand Hill Pojdin for 
these behless l\y slacks. Why (iieenwood? Uetause Leonard 
.\Iacy knows that hack ol every yard of (ireenwood labvic is 
that dedication to ilie linest (|ualiiy...ihe best pevforniance. 
Sand Hill Poplin is perleci lor slacks, siyletl for dress, hiiilt 
for active sportswear, inercei i/cd, wash-wear, pre-shrunk, of 
().")' 0 Dacion. DuPont's pt)lyesier. and cotton. ..and 

it always adds tip to HMI‘ , (deenwood (piality . GR^^tiX) 

C;rcTHM<KKl MilK Im.. Ill WcM lOili S(., \Vw Voik IK, New York. Tiim fit wiili 

inmr wiiUt liaii.l Kri|>p«T. Olui-. Ul.uk. nniiiu Uliic. I’cwur. Si«s J'.) 

to 12. SIO-ll.'i. Utpil''. Si. I.<)ui>; llniry's, Wuliita; I.. SnaiixN. Iiulianapolis; Jiic 
SxolKul.i. .Vriingion ItciglilN. Illinois. 
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PIONEER IN THE COMPACT FIELO 


RAMBLER 

...WITH BUOO-BUILT BOOY PARTS 

Twelve ye;irs of experience in building compacts and billions 
of owner-driven miles make Rambler America’s proven compact car 
—with solid, Budd-built, quality bodies featuring single-unit construction. 

The Rambler is but one of the twenty leading American cars 
for which Rudd supplies quality components.* For nearly 50 years, 

Rudd hjus serv'ed the automotive industry with creative engineering 
. . . and with new products, processes and specialij^ed production facilities. 
These skills and facilities will continue to help the automotive industry 
bring you ever finer cims year after yenx. Rudd Automotive, Detroit 15, Michigan. 

MM 


•Fenders • Hoods • Roofs • Doors » Body Panels • Chassis Frames » Wheels • Rims • Hubs • Drums • Brakes 
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(continued from front flap of this insert) 



More than with any other magazine, our readers are at one with Sports 
Illustrated “emotional involvement" is a term we've been using about 
Sports Illustrated and its readers for a long time, and that's why it was so 
sweet on the lips of Gail Smith at Hershey. Nobody is neutral about sport. 
"Here," we once repeated in a promotion campaign, “is one bunch that 
takes sides!" 

Just as our families participate in sport, they participate in Sports 
Illustrated, because they participate in a strong and central trend of the 
times ... a way of life, born after the war, of more discretionary time and 
money, of a higher standard of living, of the move to the suburbs, of the 
phenomenal upsurge in sports and recreation. 



SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 




But Sports Illustrated has done more than seize upon this powerful 
force in American society — it has contributed to this way of life, nourished 
it, made it an integral part of the magazine's editorial theme. 

It is against such a background and in such a setting that you place your 
message when you advertise in Sports Illustrated. 

For Sports Illustrated's advertisers, the magazine — as an editorial in- 
fluence o is a master key which unlocks the door to the most dynamic 
market in America. 

So we couldn't agree more with Gail Smith when he speaks of the "emo- 
tional involvement" of a medium that has the right climate. 

And we're in total accord with him when he says, “when we begin to 
recognize the prospective customer as an individual and abandon the mass 
approach and the 'average man myth,’ then communication will have come 
of age.” 

The smart people in Detroit, for instance, have recognized how markets 
have changed, and have turned to those magazines which are best serving 
their changing markets. 
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So it is gratifying for me to be able to tell you that in total pages of pas- 
senger car advertising for the first six months of 1962 Sports Illustrated 
was 2nd only to LIFE (and by only 6 pages) and 26 pages ahead of its nearest 
competitor. 

PASSENGER CAR ADVERTISING - JANUARY THROUGH JUNE 1962 


PAGES 

166.46 

160.23 

134.21 

133.60 

117.66 

103.31 

102.13 

93.69 

57.85 

57.56 

55.43 

50.33 

36.00 

33.76 

29.23 


LIFE 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

TIME 

NEW YORKER 

SATURDAY EVENING POST 

LOOK 

NEWSWEEK 

U.S. NEWS 

READER’S DIGEST 

SUNSET 

HOLIDAY 

BUSINESS WEEK 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
TOWN AND COUNTRY 
TRUE 


Item ^ (from Butinei* in Brief, published by (he Economic Research Department of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank): "The number of multi car families continues to grow. The 
rapidly expanding teenage population is now adding force to this trend. Latest sta- 
tistics show almost 14% of all families owning more than one car. compared to 
fewer than 9% in 1954," 

Item ^ (from Advertising Age, July 30th): "Auto Marketers See Youth as '6o' Group." 
"The auto makers realiae that a customer caught in his early driving years could 
well be a customer tor life. Public relations departments are locked in high level, 
subtle competition for the loyalties, and future dollars, of the nation’s teenagers." 
Item ^ (in conclusion from L. L. C-, Jr.); SPORTS ILLUSTRATED not only delivers more 
adult mala readers per copy than any other weekly mageiine, but also more teen- 
age readers. 49.9% of SI familiee (which Is pretty close to half) own two or more cars. 

Not only has the automotive industry recognized in Sports Illustrated 
a key to a new way of marketing automobiles, but it has also modified its own 
products to meet the changed attitudes of their total market (attitudes they 
find personified in Sports Illustrated families): Of 400 passenger car 
models now being produced. 90 are equipped with bucket seats — and if the 
Sports Illustrated audience isn't leading the bucket seat brigade, who is? 
(That's what I call designing for the individual, rather than the mass.) 

SoTf you'd like to sell your products to modern families who have buckets 
of money and are barrels of fun, get yourself financially involved with those 
wonderfully active people who are emotionally involved with the wonderful 
world of Sports Illustrated. 

The climate is right, 

The price is right. 

The time is right- 

Take a right turn to your nearest Sports Illustrated ad salesman. 
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Bi'iuul new shirts, first time on. 
Smooth. Fresh. And that new look 
will last! The Kastman “('ertifiod 
Fabric” taj; tells the story, it’s 
only on clothes made with Kodel 
polyester, an Eastman Kodak liber. 


Fabrics must be tested and certi- 
fied to meet Eastman textile quali- 
ty standards. Want your boys to 
stay lookiiiirneat? Want shirts that 
wash anil wear with little or no 
touch-up ironing'’? Look for the tap. 


KAYNlvK* holin’ nhirtn. ftlvnds of 

■jn' > Koih l /loliirHtrr, r otivn . Wliitr 

dn sH nhirt, tiyv Hizcit, 0-li, uvck sizes 
l.i-tTi. SJ.f'S.Siinrt shirt, with wide rniiiji 
of colors, sizes S-JO. Kndrl is thr 

trndcinurk for fCnstiiuin pohicslrr fiber. 
Knstiiioii tniikrs oulii thr fiber, not f<tb~ 
rics or garmnits shuirn here. 


Count on Kodel... member of the Eastman Kodak family 

K.\STM.\N' CHEMIC.AL PRODUCTS, INT.. snhsidiani of Knstoiuii Kodak ('omiianii. 2^0 MADISON AVE., NP:W YORK Ifl 




“Wbitc Label 

DEWAR'S 

SCOTCH WHISKY 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 
. . . their colorful tartans worn in 
glory through the centuries. 
Famous, too, is Dewar's White 
Isabel quality, with its genuine 
Scotch flavor. Forever and 
always a wee bit o' Scotland 
in its distinctive bottle! 




Traditional Tartan 
of Clan 'Wallace 


Available in quart, filth, tenth, half pint 
and miniature— in states where legal. 


SET OF 4 COLOR PRINTS OF CLANS Maclaine. MacLeod. Wallace and Highlander, shown in aulhentic full 
dress resalia. 9^ " x 12", suilable tor framing. Available only in states wheie legal. Send {5 to Cashier's 
Oepl. ^3. Schenley Imporl Co . 3S0 Fifth Avenue. New York 1, New York &86 8 Proof Blended Scotch iWiisky. 


